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WILLIAM THOMAS MATHEWS. 


[The following sketch of William T. Mathews, one of the most 


distinguished painters of our state an 
brother, Major Charles H, Mathews, 


d generation, was prepared by his 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, and is a 


sympathetic tribute to the memory of the notable citizen, who was known 


as the “Buckeye Artist.”— Eprror.] 


William T. Mathews, bachelor artist, was a resident of 


Washington, D C., for ten or fifte 





WILLIAM T. MATHEWS. 


D. C. His brother, Major C. H. 


en years previous to his death, 
which occurred at the Emer- 
gency Hospital, January IT, 
1905. He was then in his 
eighty-fourth year. The fun- 
eral services were held at the 
apartments of Mrs. Matilda 
Mathews, sister-in-law, Can- 
ton, Ohio, Saturday after- 
noon, January 14, 1905. Ma- 
jor C. Mathews and Mr. E. 
P. Mathews, brothers of the 
deceased, were the nearest 
relatives in attendance. Be- 
ing a Spiritualist, the services 
were conducted along the line 
of that association by Mrs, 
Cora Morrell, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., who was ordained 
by The National Spiritualist’s 
Association at Washington, 
Mathews, spoke briefly of the 


high character of the deceased. Both of the brothers were over 
eighty years of age, the Major being eighty-five. The remains 
were laid to rest in the West Lawn Cemetery, Canton: 


“Soul-soothing Art! which 


morning, noontide, even, 


Do serve with all their changeful pageantry; 


(397) 
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WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


(From the original painting by Wm. T. Mathews.) 

















William Thomas Mathews. 


Thou, with ambition modest yet sublime, 

Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast given 
To one brief moment caught from fleeting time, 
The appropriate calm of blest eternity.” 


It is with much trepidation that the writer essays to do 
simple justice to a dear junior brother, whose genial character 
and lovely disposition charmed all who came within the halo 
of his sacred and sublime influence. He was one of the most 
unselfish men I ever knew: 


“To trace each future of departed worth, 
Distinguished excellence in fitting terms 
Portray, and virtue eminent proclaim; 

How vain the task! Alone, then let the hand 
Of gratitude inscribe this simple truth, 
Beloved by all he lives, by all lamented died.” 


In quiet garden spots of thought throughout the world, live 
those who act as centers of influence. By the law of natural 
affinity they draw toward them the good in whatever form found, 
giving forth more abundantly than they receive. The fire of 
aspiration ever glows in these places. One such sanctuary lies 
under the roof of a towering building, far above the crowded 
streets of a busy metropolitan. Here dwells a master of art 
and life. Over the door is the inscription, visible to grateful 
patrons of the arts: “All ye who enter here, leave care behind.” 
Within sits the master, old in years, yet young, weaving the 
spiritual truth and beauty of the ages into brilliant, many-hued 
pictures. From invisibility there come forth, beneath the stroke 
of his brush, visible creations of the eternal verities; embodiment 
of great thoughts, supreme ideals, high endeavor and triumphant 
achievement. 

William Thomas Mathews was born in Bristol, England, 
May 7th, 1821. When he was about eight years old he was placed 
under the tuition of Professor Corff, organist of the Bristol Ca- 
thedral, under the auspices of “The Established Church of Eng- 
land,” where he was thoroughly catechized and attended school. 
He had a fine soprano voice and was one of the leaders among 
the twelve choristers in that time-honored cathedral, which dates 
back nearly one thousand years. The great cathedral bell still 
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swings just as it swung over the heads of the monks of St. 
Augustine at their morning prayers six hundred years ago. The 
cathedral and a grand old Norman gateway leading to quiet 
precinct and echoing cloister, are all that now remain of the 
splendid Abbey of the Augustine Order, demolished at the com- 
mand of Henry VIII. when the monastic houses were dissolved. 
All around us are the sculptured marble monuments; the floor 
beneath our feet contains the tombstones of dead generations. 
The organ music rises soft and slow: 


“Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of Harmony.” 


It was in these sacred and solemn precincts that our sub- 
ject began his useful career. In the year 1833 the Mathews fam- 
ily sailed for the United States. From the management of a 
small farm in the vicinity of Canton, Ohio, William turned to 
learn the process of making tinware from Henry Bockins, one 
of the substantial business men of Canton’s early days. The 
time thus spent between °33 and °34 was regarded by. the young 
man of lofty ideals as time lost; in acquiring a business which 
he never afterwards pursued. 

In 1844 he taught a select school in Winnesburg, Holmes 
county, Ohio. In the winter of 1845-he went to Cincinnati; at 
least we find him there in February, 1846, saying: “I am going 
to paint a picture for a young lady here, as I must have practice. 
[ have commenced a portrait of the lady I board with. Mr. Soule 
says | ought to paint altogether from life. I practice a good 
deal and learn something every day. I expect to commence a 
portrait for a Mr. Barnes, a former printer in the Gazette office. 
[ have the use of a piano here and am improving on the guitar.” 

A Columbus paper, January, 1894, says: “Mr. Wm. T. Ma- 
thews, who is painting Gov. McKinley’s picture, began his ca- 
reer as an artist in Cincinnati in 1845. He went there from 
Canton, Ohio. He took with him several pictures as evidence 
of his handiwork. His purse being light, he stopped “Over the 
Rhine.’ His pictures he hung on the wall to beautify his room. 
The German proprietor was attracted by a picture of ‘Bos- 
ton Harbor,’ with sailing vessels. When Mr. Mathews returned 
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the landlord asked the price and was told twenty dollars. He 
said: *You stop by me and I buy him.’ The bargain was soon 
made, and this was the first picture Mr. Mathews ever sold. A 
local artist, Insco Williams, persuaded him that he was a natural 
artist and that it would be wrong for him to fritter away time 
at other business and offered him a position without pay in his 
studio. Mr. Mathews is now recognized as one of the leading 
portrait painters in the United States.” In speaking in later 
years of this period of his life, he said: “My fortune was made. 
I could see six weeks of undisturbed possession of myself. I 
walked, or rather strode, down the street with the feeling of one 
who owned about everything in sight. I passed a drug store 
to which I had been recommended for a position with a sense 
of relief and I called on my friend Mathias Weaver. He intro- 
duced me to William Miller, the miniature painter, who intro- 
duced me to Charles Soule, the leading portrait painter of Cin- 
cinnati. He asked me what I was going to do in Cincinnati? 
I showed him some of my work. He promptly said: ‘You were 
intended for a painter. Don’t make the fatal blunder I did by 
going at business not suited to your talents.’ These words made 
a deep impression on my mind. He asked me to call again, and 
said: ‘I live out of town. I would like this studio opened by 
9 o'clock a. m. If you would like to come here and open up 
and entertain callers, you can paint here as much as vou like.’ 
This effectually disposed of the drug business. Some kind friends 
had mentioned me favorably to the ‘Gazette’ people, and the next 
thing I knew the great daily had blazed forth the news that 
another artist had arrived and would join the group of artists 
who were making the Queen City famous as the Cradle of Amer- 
ican Art.” 

That Professor Mathews thought and studied deeply, is 
evident from fugitive productions found among his papers. That 
he did not leave a succinct autobiography is deeply to be re- 
gretted. 

“Art,” says he, in a written essayette, “is the manifestation of 
the Ideal of a people. This signifies that the artist is supposed to 
take the most exalted and unbiased view of human character 
and to depict it with fairness, always evincing a sacred regard 
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for truth; not that kind of regard which induces the artist to 
search for every little flaw and blemish on the surface, but to 
present the most favorable side of the subject and impress the 
spectator with the breadth and grandeur of Nature. American 
civilization leaves on the mind a sense of rawness and restless- 
ness; the imagination turns for relief to the future. There is 
no escaping the conclusion that there awaits America a material 
and moral destiny unparalleled in history, despite the aesthetic 
barrenness of to-day. Of all the peo- 
ple of Italy who have made an im- 
pression on modern life, none inter- 
ests us more than the Etruscans; 
they have left a written language 
which no one can interpret. Stupen- 
dous works which time fails to de- 
stroy, and a high and suggestive art 
whose preservation is due to the 





silence of the grave during thirty 
centuries of slumber. If America, 
during her opportunity of material 





prosperity, does not secure a high 
position in Art and Literature, in her 
decadence she too will disappear 
from history as did Eutruria, leav- 
ing only a great shadow on the dial 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


From the full-length portrait 
by Wm. T. Mathews. 


plate of time.” 

Mr. Mathews made painting a practical study for twenty- 
five years. He was a member of the National Academy of De- 
sign in New York, and was thought by his brother artists to have 
achieved success. His productions and the verdict of the art 
critics attest the genuineness of his reputation. A leng, inti- 
mate and friendly association with the leading painters of this 
country, involving of course, a mutual comparison and inter- 
change of ideas, enabled him to speak somewhat authoritatively 
upon art matters. He said: “The popular idea of painters and 
the profession, is sometimes wide of the truth, very naturally. 
There is no great mystery about it; no saintly nor seraphic halo. 
Painting is 2 science as well as an art, and has certain definite 
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rules and principles, the same as any other science which re- 
quires careful study. A natural bent combined with great en- 
thusiasm and industry are the requisites for success. The es- 
sential principle of painting relate to outline or modeling — you 
might call it drawing —and the variation of light and shade. 
You can have a good picture by combining these skillfully, 
without the use of color. On the other hand, skillful coloring 
may make a tolerable picture out of indifferent outlines and 
lights and shadows. An artist may be a great painter and lack 
in color. He can hardly be so and lack in the other essentials. 
Perfection in all is requisite in attaining the highest rank.” 

Near the close of his career it was the aim of Professor 
Mathews to paint a thoroughly American picture of a represen- 
tative American. He chose William McKinley as the highest type 
of our nationality. When Artist Mathews was in Washington, 
nearly twenty years ago, President McKinley was then chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee. He associated with him, 
saw him in the halls of Congress, heard his speeches, walked 
with him upon the streets, and was with him in his home. As 
a sitter the artist says he found Mr. McKinley the same grave, 
dignified, courteous, gentleman that he always was. It was one 
of the desires of the artist that the portrait should show itself 
a thoroughly apparent type of the American school, and one 
that would commend itself to his countrymen. The portrait 
shows the strong, uncompromising, qualities of the man, with his 
conscious force disclosed in every feature. It presents the man 
when fewer cares had been borne and lesser battles fought. The 
picture, the artist hoped, was .one that would be regarded as a 
faithful portraiture of a man known the world over. Any one 
with a critic’s eye, who has seen the McKinley portrait by Mr. 
Mathews can well understand Ex-Speaker Henderson’s remark 
to the artist: “Mr. Mathews,” said Mr. Henderson, when the 
portrait was on exhibition at the Corcoran Art Gallery in Wash- 
ington, “the American people should never forget the service 
you have rendered them in preserving the features of President 
William McKinley in so truthful and artistic a manner.” 

The portrait of President McKinley was first publicly shown 
in Pittsburgh a few years ago, where it attracted general at- 
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tention and received great commendation. The Pittsburgh daily 
from which we make our extract says: “Mr. Mathews has had a 
wide range of experience in art, and his portraiture has been 
largely of representative Americans. He painted two portraits 
of Bryant, the poet, that are highly regarded as faithful 
likenesses and admirable works of art. It was the 
friendship of this great poet and journalist, who was at that 
time editor of the Evening Post, and his kind and beautifully 
written criticisms, that helped along the artist, then struggling, 
as all artists do, to have his pictures 
hung in the National Academy in 
New York, where, afterward, for 
twenty-five years, he was an exhib- 
itor. He has painted among others, 
pictures of Lincoln, Daniel Webster, 
‘Prince John’ Van Buren, full-length 
portraits of Lincoln and Sumner for 
the South Carolina legislature. Also 
Gov. William Allen of Ohio, Gov. 
Richard M. Bishop of Ohio, James 
A. Garfield, two of Mr. McKinley 
and one of Mrs. McKinley. 

Mr. Mathews was regarded by 





CHARLES SUMNER. 


Peces the etal setbioes all possessing powers of critical ap- 
portrait by Wm. Mathews. __preciation to be one of the greatest 

portrait artists of his day. He was 

not only an adept in the technique of his profession, namely that 
of accurate and correct drawing, of the law of perspective, and 
a most delightful and successful colorist, but as a portrait painter 
he had that further and rarer gift of delineating the subjective 
character of his subject upon the canvas. This tribute to his 
proficiency is easily sustained by all of the portraits which he 
painted, and they were many. While the artist was more prom- 
inent before the public in the career of Mr. Mathews, his char- 
acter and qualities of mind were no less admirable. He was a 
most genial friend, a delightful conversationalist, enjoying ever 
the association of kindred spirits. He left behind him the mem- 
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ory of a mind equipped with rare accomplishments and of a char- 
acter whose influence could not cease with his demise. 


“Yes, the grave hath quenched that eye, and 
Death’s relentless frost, 
Withered that arm: but the unfading fame 
4 ’ " the remembrance 
With which the happy spirit contemplates 
Its well-spent pilgrimage on earth, 

Shall never pass away.”’ 





ODE FOR STANTON DAY.* 


Written by Prof. George C. S. Southworth and read at the celebration 
at Kenyon College, 26th April, 1906, in memory of her distinguished 
son, Edwin McMasters Stanton. 


I. 


Statesman and Jurist, entered into rest 

What time our grand Republic loosed her helm 
After the toils of war! Among the blest 

None shines more radiant in the heavenly realm 
Than he, whose name our laureate honors overwhelm. 
STANTON, the patient, fiery, masterful and bold, 
Persistent, wielding freedom’s sword of flame, 
Man cast in the Arthurian, knightly mold 

Whose blazon vibrates from the trump of fame 
Down the resounding avenues of time the same. 
As some fair star ascends the arch of night, 
While round the pole the constellations wheel, 

His good report mounts brighter and more bright. 
Resplendent in the galaxy of commonweal : 

Beside his tomb a reverent people kneel. 


|i 8 


His perfect courage in that hour awoke .« 
When craven counsels paralyzed the arm 





* See article on Edwin M. Stanton by Andrew Carnegie, page 291 
supra. 
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Of the supreme executive. He spoke 

In stern dissent, broke the deceitful calm, 

Unmasked disunion, startled our millions with a shrill alarm. 

When nerveless leaders flung our surging lines 

Upon the southern rock, to break in crimson foam, 

His eye discerned Ulysses of the wise designs, 

Our later much-enduring hero, whom no dome 

Of Ithaca awaited, but a fane among a grateful nation’s shrines. 

Impetuous of speech when vivid truth unchained the living lightning 
of his tongue 

To smite the mouths of counsellors of double things, 

To speed a righteous cause on morning’s glittering wings, 

To bar interminable parley; when the sirens sung 

Of peace with shame, a union bound with chains 

A soft surrender after sore and deSperate campaigns. 


III. 


Servant of God, as one whose saintly blood flowed from a lineage of 
blameless Friends, 

He urged Emancipation ere the godlike Lincoln breathed the fateful 
word, 

Which disenthralled a race and cloudless splendor lends 

To liberty, — by the Spirit of the Lord conferred, 

Till listening angels the sweet edict heard. 

At last the ermine, white and unsullied as his spotless name, 

In that august tribunal where the general voice 

Concordant hailed him with reverberant acclaim: 

Whence envious gods caught him on high, the darling of their choice. 

Rejoice ye patriots: Seraphs too rejoice! 

















CENTENNIAL OF MINER FAMILY. 


The celebration of the Miner family, June 7, 1906, at the old’ 
homestead on Green Lawn Avenue, was an occasion well worthy 
of permanent note. Mrs. Mary Wharton, eighty-five years of 
age, youngest daughter of Isaac Miner, and the sole survivor of 
his children, issued an invitation to her friends and neighbors in 
the following form: 

1806 Spero ut fidelis. 1906 
Mrs. Mary WHARTON 
REQUESTS THE PLEASURE OF YOUR COMPANY AT THE CENTENNIAL OF THE 
MINER FAMILY 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE THE SEVENTH, NINETEEN HUNDRED AND SIX 
FROM TWO UNTIL SIX, 
GREENLAWN AVE. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


The weather proved to be most favorable and the large num- 
ber in attendance were delightfully entertained in the historic 
house and upon the spacious 
lawn. During the afternoon 
exercises were held appropri- 
ate to the occasion and at the 
conclusion refreshments were 
served, accompanied with 
pleasing music. Upon invita- 
tion of Mrs. Wharton, Mr. 
Henry C. Taylor, a life long 
friend of the family, deliv- 
ered the welcoming address, 
as follows: 

Qn behalf of our hostess, 
Mrs. Mary Wharton, I ex- 
tend to you all her most cor- 
dial welcome to her old home 
this afternoon. She came to 
this place and commenced liv- 
ing in this house eighty-three (83) years ago. Since she was a 

(407) 








MRS. MARY WHARTON. 
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little child this has been her home, and it is probable that no 
one now living in this county has lived in the same house so 
many years. This residence was built by ker father, Isaac Miner, 
in the year 1823 under the supervision of Dr. Lincoln Goodale. 
Dr. Goodale was one of the early settlers in Franklinton, and 
living in this vicinity, it was more convenient for him to super- 
intend the work than for Isaac Miner, who at that time lived in 
what is now Madison County. It is possible that Dr. Goodale 
had a larger experience in this kind of business, and in conse- 
quence could render very valuable service. However it may 
have been, there was good care taken, the walls are true and 
strong and with proper attention will be good for centuries to 
come. 

The brick used in the construction of this house were made 
in Chillicothe and were hauled here in wagons. Chillicothe was 
at that time the most considerable town on a line running north 
and south through central Ohio. The line of travel in those days 
was from Chillicothe to Sandusky, through Circleville, Bloom- 
field, Columbus, Delaware, Upper Sandusky to Sandusky City. 

In this home Isaac Miner raised a large family, and for many 
years, until the children were grown up to manhood and woman- 
hood, and scattered in the world, this place was a center of activity 
and interest. 

Here in his boyhood days Edwin M. Stanton was a frequent 
visitor, and young Stanton and John Miner were then and ever 
afterwards devoted friends. Together they attended Kenyon 
College, and Isaac Miner was always a stanch supporter of 
Bishop Chase, the founder of that Institution. In after years, 
when Mary Miner had grown to young womanhood, she was sent 
to Dr. Beatty’s school at Steubenville, and was placed under the 
direct care of Edwin M. Stanton, then a resident of that place. 
That he performed his duty in this relationship I have no doubt, 
and Mrs. Wharton has told me confidentially that Stanton was a 
natural born tyrant. How much discipline Mrs. Wharton re- 
ceived while under his charge and how much experience 
Stanton received that was valuable to him when he became Secre- 
tary of War in Lincoln’s cabinet I am not able to state. 

Here also at a later date came another distinguished visitor, 
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whose name for many years was familiar in all the homes and 
settlements of our country. Isaac Miner was an ardent Whig, 
and on one occasion, when Henry Clay was passing through 
.Columbus, he was here received and entertained. We can easily 
imagine the beauty of this location and the attractiveness of this 
home sixty (60) years ago. The site is upon an elevation of land 
about one-quarter of a mile in length from north to south and 
about five hundred feet in width. In the state of nature, these 
grounds were covered with noble forest trees, and immediately 
southeast of the house stood a fine sugar grove. In this fertile 
valley of the Scioto, this must have in the early days appeared to 
be an ideal site for a country home. The farm of Isaac Miner 
was a large one well stocked with horses, cattle and hogs. It 
extended long distances north and south and from the river 
west, including what is now Green Lawn Cemetery. 

In the family of Isaac Miner, Mary was next to the youngest 
member and she was born January 19, 1821. As a child, little 
girl and young woman she had the varied experiences of pioneer 
life. The lessons of self denial, work and sacrifice she learned 
early and well. In her girlhood days she walked from home to 
Parker’s school, which stood on the present site of the Starling 
Medical College on East State street in Columbus. The road at 
that time was east from the house to the river, north along the 
river bank to Sullivant’s bridge, the one spanning the river at 
road street, and which was afterwards bought by the National 
government. We would now think that this was a long walk for 
a young girl, but it seemed to be all right to Mary Miner. 

Fortunately our forefathers placed a high estimate on the value 
of education, and in its pursuit were not daunted by distances and 
difficulties. Among the accomplishments of the scholars of those 
early schools was good penmanship, and in this Mary Miner so 
excelled that when attending school in Philadelphia (Pa.) in 
1836 she was selected to pen the address of Daniel Webster, then 
Secretary of State, requesting on behalf of the Society of Friends 
the abolition of slavery. This was the first petition forwarded 
to Washington urging the suppression of slavery in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mrs. Wharton has lived to see the circumstances and condi- 
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tions of life made easier in many ways. She has witnessed with 
great pleasure the development of our Country, and the growth 
of our State, County and City, and she rejoices in our present 
prosperity ; but she is thankful that so much of her life was spent 
with those men and women, good and true, whom we all honor 
and revere as the pioneer settlers of Franklin County. 

The trials and disappointments that have come into her life 
she has borne with fortitude and cheerfulness, and now in her 
serene age she spends some of her happiest hours in meditating 
upon those days when this old house was new. 

A brief history of the Miner family was then read: 


Thomas Miner came to this country from Somersett County, Eng- 
land, on the good ship Arabella, which landed at Salem, Massachusetts 
on the 14th day of June, 1630. 

He was the direct descendant of one Henry Miner, to whom Ed- 
ward the Third, “going to make warre against the French took a pro- 
gresse through Somersett, and finding the said Henry Miner having 
convened his Domestical and Meniall Servants and armed them with 
Battle-axes, professed himself and them to his Master’s Service, did 
therefore grant his Coat armorial.” 

The sterling qualities of Thomas Miner placed him in the position 
to at once become a prominent figure in the affairs of the Colony. 
He early allied himself with the men of authority and soon became 
recognized in their Councils for his sound judgment. He was an 
authority in dealing with the Indians and because of his peculiar ability 
to deal with them was frequently employed by Governor Winthrop to 
enter into an agreement with and publish court orders to the tribes. 

It is said he mastered the Indian language and on occasions would 
accompany a missionary as interpreter to give them the gospel in their 
own language. We also find him leading the militia against the Narra- 
gansett Indians, and at an age when a man’s qualifications as a leader 
of soldiers are not considered of much worth. 

Between the years 1630 and 1640, Thomas Miner lived at Salem, 
Charlestown, and Hingham, Massachusetts, but he was not satisfied to 
settle down in any of those places. 

Under a commission from the General Court of Massachusetts, we 
find him one of the founders of what he is pleased to call “Pequitt,” 
now New London, Connecticut. Finally he determined to settle perma- 
nently at “Quiambaug” on lands he acquired partly by grant, because 
of valuable services with the Indians. Associating himself with others, 
the town of Southerton now Stonington, Connecticut was formed. There 
he continued to live until he died and there he lies buried. On the 
:stone which marks his grave are the following words. 
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“Here lyes the body of Lieutenant Miner, aged 83, Departed 1690.” 

After settling at what is now Stonington, he began a Diary in 
1653, which he carried on faithfully till July 26th, 1684. This diary has 
been handed down through successive generations remaining on the 
old Thomas Miner homestead property at Quiambaug in the town 
of Stonington, Conn., and is now in the custody of Cornelius V. Miner. 

Thomas Miner married Grace Palmer and had several children. 
One son, Clement, married Frances Filley, a widow, and had five chil- 
dren. One son of these, Joseph, married Elizabeth Comstock, of Lyme, 
Conn., and had two children, Joseph and Elizabeth. Joseph married 
Grace Turner and had a family of eight children. Of these, one son, 
Jesse married Jane Watrous of Lyme and had twelve children. He 











MINER RESIDENCE, COLUMBUS, OHIO: 
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lived in New London, Conn., and there on December 25th, 1750, was 
born Isaac Miner. 

In 1775, he married Betsey Griffin. In 1780, they moved to Pitts- 
field, Mass., and from there to Chenango County, New York, two or 
three years later. Their second child, a son named Isaac was born at 
New London, Conn., December 18th, 1778. He married Hannah Stowell 
in 1802, and in 1806 removed from Chenango County, New York to 
Ohio, in what was then Franklin County, but is now Madison, and 
about nineteen miles southwest of. Columbus. Later, sometime in the 
year 1823, he moved to Columbus, Ohio, where he died, December 27th, 
1831, aged 53 years and 9 days. He had children at follows: 
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Griffin R. Miner, born January 12th, 1804. 
Anna Maria Miner, born September 16th, 1806. 
Emma Miner, born June 9th, 1808. 

John L. Miner, born March &th, 1810. 

Henry Miner, born May 8th, 1812. 

William L. Miner, born February 17th, 1817. 
Mary Miner, born January 18th, 1821. 

Richard Miner, born January 19th, 1832. 


Following the reading of the family history, Hon. Thomas: 
E. Powell was introduced to the guests and delivered the fol- 
lowing address: 


It has often been said of a well known lawyer of this State, that 
his idea of heaven was a place where a man could-always speak and 
always have an audience. I hope for your sakes as well as my own, 
that my selection to-day has not been made on that theory. I am 
rather inclined to believe it came because it was supposed I could not 
well afford to wait for heaven, because there was a chance that I 
might not be on hand when the speaking there began, and so it was 
kindly suggested I should have my show now. 

You have all wondered how the young lady now entertaining 
us, conceived and executed the plans of this delightful ceritennial anni- 
versary. The true solution of the problem lies in the fact that a pioneer 
girl never grows old. Time may bring her more years, but they only 
to add to her rich experience. Seventy-five or eighty years may possibly 
change the color of her hair, but at heart, in her feelings and in her 
sympathies she still remains the girl of twenty. 

We all know and appreciate the work of the early settlers. We 
have had in prose and poetry descriptions of the lives, character and 
habits of our pioneers. Every good citizen feels a deep sense of 
gratitude to those who by their toil and sacrifices prepared the way and 
laid the foundations upon which have been built our splendid State 
and its attractive capital city. 

But in my opinion undue prominence has always been given to 
the pioneer man and too little to the pioneer woman. Here as well as 
everywhere else he has been doing the talking and claiming the credit 
while she has been doing the real work. Whenever great sacrifices were 
to be made or great privations endured: whenever the question came 
in the family as to who should give up something for the benefit of 
the rest, the woman always stepped to the front while the man straggled 
along in the rear. But when the hardships were all past and success 
and prosperity had come, the man insisted upon standing in the center 
of the stage and telling how it was done, while the woman modestly and 
silently stood at the side or rear. 
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Many an early settler would have thrown up his work, abandoned 
the field and gone back to a life of ease in the city if some good woman 
had not kept her eye on him and compelled him to stay on the reserva- 
tion. She was always up in the morning before him and when the first 
rays of the morning sun blessed the earth she was his hope and his 
inspiration, in the labors and toils of the day she was his comfort and 
his joy, and in the evening she was his benediction. She could work 
all day and then make herself so attractive in the evening that many 
a man would walk ten or fifteen miles for the purpose of looking at 
and talking to her. 

Our people have assembled here to-day to learn fromthe life of 
Mary Wharton something of the hardships endured by the generation 
which had gone before. To hear the story of the tender recollections, 
the kindred ties, the early affections and the touching incidents and 
narratives which mingle with all she knows of this old: and primitive 
family abode. 

What marvelous changes have occurred since Mary Wharton has 
lived on this place. We have all read the story of Alladin and his 
wonderful lamp. How by the work of magic in a single night palaces 
arose and were filled with all the works of luxury and art. But Mary 
Wharton has witnessed even greater changes than these. When she 
first looked out from this house toward the East she saw a struggling 
village of a few hundred people living lives of simplicity, industry and 
economy, but when she looks in the same direction to-day, she sees a 
splendid city with its great buildings and palatial houses filled with all 
the objects of luxury and wealth and nearly two hundred thousand 
people all of whom are indebted to her and her kind for having prepared 
the way and made it possible for them to secure the advantages and 
enjoy the fortunes that surround them to-day. 

It seems as if God loved the pioneer and He was always calling 
the best men and women into that field. He found Adam and Eve in 
the Garden living lives of ease and idleness and falling into tempta- 
tions and sin, so He turned them ‘out and sent them as pioneers into 
the wilderness of the world. He started them with the smallest ward- 
robe any bridal couple ever had, for the purpose of emphasizing the 
great truth that the less a young couple have at the beginning the more 
they will be sure to accumulate in the end. But in a short time by their 
joint labors and toils they created for themselves a larger and better 
garden. Then He found Abram and said unto him. “Get thee out of 
thy country and from thy kindred and from thy father’s house unto a 
land which I shall show thee. And I shall make of thee a great nation 
and I will bless thee and make thy name great: and thou shalt be a 
blessing.” , 

Under this command Abram left the land of Ur of the Chaldees 
and went over and settled in Canaan and made it the land of promise 
and prepared it for the coming of God’s chosen race. Then He found 
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that good woman Rebekah living in far off Mesopotamia and when 
the messenger came she turned her back upon family and friends and 
without a protest started on that long and memorable journey which 
ended by: her becoming the wife of Isaac and the mother of the chil- 
dren of Israel whose seed in time became as the sands of the sea in 
multitude. And so the list might be long continued of the good men 
and women who were especially selected and called into this field, and 
whose labors were divinely blest and whose names and works are pre- 
served in both sacred and profane history. 

So we are here to-day to manifest our affectionate veneration 
for another pioneer woman who during her long life shrank from no 
danger, shunned no hardship in order that the coming generation might 
have better advantages than her own, and who at the same time met 
all the demands that society and friends made upon her and in her 
own house cultivated every social and domestic virtue. 

And when Mary Wharton leaves these scenes to make her last 
and final visit, into what a goodly company of pioneers will she be re- 
ceived, and in comparison with their great ages she will be the youngest 
and baby pioneer of them all and as such will receive favor and con- 
sideration and will receive their united blessings as here to-day she has 
ours. 


In response to Mrs. Wharton’s invitation, a number of in- 
teresting letters were received from old and intimate friends, 
full of reminiscence and good will, and from among them the 
following were read to the pleasure and interest of all present: 


LETTER FROM COL. E. L. TAYLOR. 


You could not possibly have thought of anything more appropriate 
than your proposed assembling of old friends on such an occasion as 
you have in view. It is a pleasing thought to all your friends that 
you should remember and propose to celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
your father’s coming to this county. His arrival proved to be an im- 
portant event, as by his character and worth ‘e exercised a wide and 
salutary influence upon the young community into which he came, and 
it must be exceedingly gratifying to you that his good influence is still 
being widely felt after the passing of a hundred years. ° 

It is a long time since I first visited your hospitable home, it was 
either in 1860 or 61. I have met many good people at your home since 
that time. Many of their faces I will miss if I am able to be present 
in response to your invitation. Among the young ladies, whom I well 
remember, who made your home and the neighborhood attractive were 
Sarah Stimmel, now Mrs. Horton and her sister Lida Stimmel now Mrs. 
W. T. Reese. There was in your household at that time your niece, 
Miss Emma Kirby, whose gracious manners and deep blue eyes I have 
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not forgotten. She has long since been laid to rest. Among others 
whom I remember to have met at your home was “Uncle Joe” Renick; 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Campbell, the genial and kind-hearted Sam Stimmel 
and his equally genial brother John; also that sterling, unpretentious 
man, George W. Huffman, who if now living would be about your own 
age. And there was your worthy and much respected brother William, 
who was your nearest neighbor and whose comparatively early death 
was a marked loss to the community. All of these have passed away 
and I think that there can be but few now living who were your fre- 
quent guests and visitors now nearly a half century ago. 

Since your invitation reached me my memory has reverted to 
the time and occurrences of the past with which you were connected. 
Among other things I recall an important social event which took place 
at John Stimmel’s “new house” soon after he came to occupy it, In 
addition to his friends and neighbors he had invited quite a number of 
young people from the city and so a jolly party was made up. It is 
my best recollection that you were there. The young people danced in 
the large dining room, which had been cleared for that purpose, and 
old “Tall Hight” and his band furnished the music. After having tired 
of the ordinary dances which were fashionable at that time there was 
a demand for “Money Musk”. Uncle Joe Renick was a very famous 
leader in that dance and the young people vigorously besought him to 
lead them in Money Musk. He had many objections but none of them 
were allowed to prevail and as a last resort he fell back on the fact that 
the boots he was wearing were not suitable for the dance. This was ob- 
viated by orie of the other gentlemen present doffing his own boots and 
placing them upon Uncle Joe’s feet. Thereupon Uncle Joe went into the 
dancing room, furnished out with his borrowed boots, formed the 
dancers into line and compelled them to dance Money Musk until they 
were more than fully satisfied with it. Those were merry days when 
old and young were able to mix together and enjoy life and social inter- 
course. I am afraid this spirit and social habit has largely passed away, 
and that nothing so desirable has been substituted therefor. 

Your kind invitation has also brought to mind the “Miner Spring”. 
I have frequently of late years, particularly when passing along Greenlawn 
Ave., made inquiry of persons with me as to the Miner Spring, and I 
have seldom found one who had any knowledge of it, or who had ever 
heard of it, and yet this spring was well-known throughout all this 
region and very much visited by the citizens of Columbus and surround- 
ing country on acount of the excellency of its water. It was a common 
sight to see a score or more of buggies and carriages at the spring 
on a summer evening the occupants having come to drink the water, and 
many of them to carry it away in large jugs for use at home. That 
famous spring is now forgotten except by a few of the older residents. 
It was a famous place for picnics forty or fifty years ago and the white 
oak grove which stood on the ridge immediately west of the spring 
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afforded the most desirable place for such outings. When I pass Green- 
lawn Ave. I am always pleased to observe that the stately white oaks 
under whose shade I danced with other young people are still standing, 
or were standing when I last observed them. 


LETTER FROM LIDA ROSE M’CABE, * 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
My VERY DEAR, OLD YOUNG FRIEND: 


What memories the centennial of the old homestead recalls to yours 
devotedly! I need not tell you how I should love to be with the last 
of its reigning Queens on this natal June day. What pleasure to per- 
sonally add my poor mite to the homage and loving good will that will 
be brought from far and near, to put “like proud 
pied April, a spirit of youth into everything” crown- 
ing that lovely green knoll so rich in memories of 
when ‘Queen Mary’ (as that royal old cavalier of 
cheery souvenir, General Walcutt was wont to call 
you), made things hum on both sides of the raging 
Scioto! 

Alas! in lieu of the seven hundred miles that 
have for years separated us at intervals, some 
seven thousand miles will lie between- us on that 
‘day of days.’ 

The destiny that shapes our ends is piloting me 
towards “Seward’s ice-box” as Alaska was dubbed 
in early days of Government purchase. Not 
to the beaten coast line of tourist travel, but to Cape Nome thence 
a hundred miles interior. Tent life on Ophir Creek in the heart of gold 
sluicing is among the experiences promised, and of which I hope to 
tell you in some future heart to heart talk. 

But from that rude, bleak world, your thoughtful, loving summons ° 
to the old homestead celebration recalls to me that long, long ago when 
first I climbed the hill to find royal welcome at the gate swung open 
wide by sunny, faithful “Hat.” 

Don’t you remember, I was but “A Little Maid from School”—a 
heap more insipid and unsophisticated than the Gilbert-Sullivan bunch! 

How I bristled with ambition— dreams alas of which there is 
naught to-day but shadows! I was chasing data for a letter to the 
Cincinnati Commercial on old Columbus — Columbus the cradle of men 
and women of national renown. 














LIDA ROSE M’CABE. 





* Miss Lida Rose McCabe, Author of “Don’t you Remember,” 
“American Girl at College,” which was translated into several foreign 
languages, “The Occupations and Compensations of Women,” and “What 
Women Can Earn.” 
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“Go to Mary Wharton,” said the venerable Joseph Sullivant, rich in 
wisdom and years and honors. Mary Wharton has lived more lives than 
half the population. She grew up with the town. She is a walking store 
house of information. She has forgot more than half these new women 
ever knew.” 

“And where does she live?” I ventured to ask. “Across the river 
on Green Lawn Avenue which she gave to the city. Green Lawn 
Cemetery was once a part of her father’s farm. She lives in the old 
Miner homestead which her father built, and where she was born.” 

Then in his graphic, interesting way, he told me stories of the 
early days when the Miner’s broad acres of waving corn flanked both 
sides of the Scioto for miles and miles, and Mary Miner was the 
beauty, wit and belle of old Franklinton and new Columbus, 

The only real world to me then was the world of dreams. 

I was so excited at prospect of meeting a real live personage out 
of what seemed to my girlish fancy, the age of chivalry, romance, that 
I could not sleep the night preceding the day set for my visit to the 
old homestead, when I should behold in the flesh this wonderful Mary 
Wharton for whose smile sued Edward Stanton, Secretary of War in 
Lincoln’s Cabinet, John Breslin, Treasurer of State of Ohio, and a 
kindred galaxy of old beaux! 

That was the first of how many subsequent pilgrimages? They 
must have outnumbered the perennial bloomers in the old garden— 
the grapes clustering round the double decked porches. 

How many autumn and winter hours we toasted our Trilbys at 
the crackling hearth while you conjured memories of “far off happier 
days! not a little of which is incorporated in “Don’t You Remember?” 

Again and again we went over the old post road in stage coach 
to and from the Young Ladies’ Academy in Philadelphia or danced at 
the inaugural ball at the opening of the State House. 

Indeed so vital to me grew the life, rather lives, you have lived, that 
my hat took the tilt of an 1830°Godey, while my vocabulary was that 
of the Loco focos. 

Your life has always been one of encouragement and good cheer. In 
the obstacles you have met and overcome in your long, long life of use- 
fulness you have been an unfailing source of inspiration in times and 
places of which you little suspected. 

Well, here’s to you and yours, from across the Continent and the 
shores of Bering Sea! . 

May you live to celebrate your own Centennial under the century 
roof tree! May I live to tell the story is my loving wish and devout 
prayer. 
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The intellectual program of the day was most fittingly closed 


by the presentation of 


memory of the event by 





~ 








REBEKAH SULLIVANT, 


From many lips 
Of pranks and quips 
Of winks and tips 


We've had the tale. 
Come, drink our toast, 


Let not. the ghost 
Of sadness boast 
Its presence pale. 


a delightful bit of poetry composed in 
Miss Rebekah Sullivant :* 


This wine pray take 
For friendship’s sake. 
*Tis said to make 
Old mem’ries start. 
Though thy keen wit 
Hath not a bit 
Of need of it 
To make it dart. 


But then perchance, 
It may enhance 
The merry dance 

Of thy blue eyes. 
From earliest days 
We've heard thy praise, 
And now we raise 

Our strain likewise. 


To every part 

Of thy dear heart, 

May it impart 
Affection’s glow. 

Through coming. years 

May smiles, sans tears, 

And hopes, sans fears, 
Thy path bestrow. 


The early history of Franklin County is enriched and pre- 
served by celebrations of this character, and it is commendable 


in those descendants of 


the pioneers, who have the opportunity 


to thus honor their ancestors, and leave a public record for 


posterity. 


In the natural and inevitable changes and vicissitudes of 


life, the continuance of 
locality will not become 


a family for one hundred years in one 
a common event, and when such a per- 


manence of residence occurs it merits recognition and observance. 





* Miss Rebekah Sullivant is the daughter of Joseph Sullivant, and 
granddaughter of Lucas Sullivant, founder of Franklinton in the year 1797. 

















TECUMSEH, THE SHAWNEE CHIEF. 


E. O. RANDALL, 


Among the savage races of history, no one is more extra- 
ordinary, unique or fascinating in character and custom, in action 
and achievement than the aborigine who roamed the forests of 
North America before and at the arrival of the European dis- 
coverers and settlers. Then roved the Indian 


As free as nature first made man 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 


In these people, so peculiar and picturesque, were singularly 
mingled the elements of the human and the brute, the crudity 
oe and barbarity of the primeval crea- 
ture; the majesty, nobility and lofty 
sentiment of the enlightened man. 
These primitive people had their lead- 
ers, their sagacious sachems,. their 
chosen chiefs; their mighty men in 
war, politics and religion, their patri- 
ots and martyrs and they may boast of 
heroes that might excite the envy of 
any age or nation. Whence and when 
came these children of the forest to the 
valleys, plains and uplands of Amer- 
ica it is not given to the historian to 

TECUMSEH. recount, hardly even to the speculator 

to guess. The definite knowledge of 

the Red race dates back scarcely beyond his discovery by the 
famous Genoese sailor who mistook him to be the inhabitant of 
the distant India of which he was in search, and therefore called 
him the “Indian.”” Four centuries of study and research leave the 
origin of the Indian as great a mystery as when first encoun- 
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tered by his European enemy. Volumes have been written upon 
this subject in vain. Unlike the ancient Greeks and Romans 
and the earlier Egyptians, they left no monuments of marble, no 
brazen tablets, no tale-telling temples, no records of parchment ; 
their only legacy to their civilized successors are the countless 
and conflicting traditions that grow more and more vague as 
the vista lengthens into the past. 


Should you ask me, whence these stories? 
Whence the legends and traditions, 
With odors of the forest, 
And the dew and damp of meadows, 
With the curling smoke of wigwams, 
With the rushing of great rivers, 
With their frequent repetitions 

* * * 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
I repeat them as I heard them. 


THE OHIO INDIANS. 


It is not the purpose of this sketch to treat of. the origin 
and classification of the American Indian; the subject is 
broached only to give fitting historic perspective to the hero of 
our story. During the historic period covered by our recital, 
the number of distinct tribes inhabiting North America, east of 
the Mississippi, could have been no less than forty. One of the 
principal stock families of these people was known as the AI- 
gonquin, which was estimated to have constituted half of the 
aboriginal population at the time of the foreign settlements of 
this country and to have numbered not less than one hundred 
thousand. The numerous tribes of the Algonquin family were 
scattered from the Atlantic to the great plains beyond the “Father 
of Waters” and from Hudson’s Bay to Pamlico Sound. This 
vast division was interrupted by the “terrible Iroquois” group, a 
separate stock gathered mainly about the shores of Lakes Erie 
and Ontario. The Iroquois were “the Romans of the New 
World,” and comprised the confederated “five nations” — the 
Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas, to which 
was added later (1713) the sixth nation, the Tuscarawas. The 
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center of the Iroquois confederacy was about the beautiful inland 
lakes of New York. Of the Iroquois stock, but not of the con- 
federacy, was the Neuter nation on the Niagara River, the 
Hurons on the north shore of Lake Erie and the Eries or the 
*Cat Nation on the south shore of the same waters. The im- 
placable and irresistible Iroquois confederacy, early in the seven- 
teenth century, subjugated the Neuter nation; destroyed the 
Hurons, dispersing their survivors to distant dwellings in the 
west and south; and annihilated the Eries or Cat Nation so com- 
pletely “that inquiring historians have earnestly sought them in 
other tribes and under other names in vain.’’? As early as 1650 
the Iroquois pre-empted by conquest and more or less occupied 
the northern portion of Ohio. From this time for a century 
succeeding, the movements of the Redmen in the Ohio country, 
that is within the territory now comprising Ohio, are more or 
‘less wrapped in obscurity. 

There is every reason to believe that it was the ambition and 
effort “of the five nations to subdue, disperse or assimilate all 
the tribes of the Ohio Valley.”* But they seemed to have been 
successful only along the lake shore. In the hundred years 
preceding 1750, it is certain that many Indian tribes were grav- 
itating towards the navigable rivers, rich valleys and fertile fields 
of Ohio. That was the most accessible and advantageous ter- 
ritory between the Great Lakes and the “beautiful river.” There 
were easy portages connecting the sources of the rivers emptying 
into the Erie and those debouching into the Ohio; short trans- 
fers from the Cuyahoga to the Tuscarawas; the Sandusky to 
‘the Scioto; the Maumee to the Miami or to the Wabash. Thus 
the canoes of traffic and travel from the St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi would traverse the natural water channels of the 
Ohio country. All roads led to Rome. All rivers led to and 
from Ohio. The cunning Redman selected in peace and war 
these avenues of least resistance. Hence the Ohio country was a 
chosen center for the western tribes and in the early half of the 





*Called by the French “Nation du chat” by reason of their cats, 
.a sort of small wolf or leopard, from skins of which robes were made. 

* Cyrus Thomas. 

* Dodge, ‘Indians in the Ohio Valley.” 
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eighteenth century the tide of permanent settlement was Ohio- 
ward. The Miamis, chief occupants of Indiana and portions of 
Illinois, spread into the vallevs of the Maumee and the Miamis. 
They were divided into three tribes: the Twigtwees, or Miamis, 
the Piankeshawes and the Weas. Their limits were well de- 
fined and doubtless correctly described by Little Turtle: “My 
father kindled the first fire at Detroit; from thence he extended 
his lines to the head-waters of the Scioto; from thence to its 
mouth; from thence down the Ohio to the mouth of the Wa- 
bash, and from thence to Chicago, over Lake Michigan. These 
are the boundaries within which the prints of my ancestor’s 
houses are everywhere to be seen.” The Miamis, who belonged 
to the Algonquin family, were a powerful nation and were un- 
doubtedly among the earliest immigrants into Ohio. In their 
prime they could command two thousand warriors, and it is 
claimed were the forces that met and repelled the inundating 
waves of the Iroquois. The Wyandots were a remnant portion 
of the dispersed Hurons and were found mainly in the northern 
and central portions of the Ohio country, on the rivers run- 
ning into the lake, especially the Sandusky. They were noted for 
their peaceful disposition and friendliness to the whites. Tarhe, 
the Crane, their wisest and mightiest chief, was one of the noblest 
characters that adorn the annals of the Ohio Indians. The Del- 
awares were originally located on the river that bore their 
name, whence they pushed west into the Ohio, occupying the 
valley of the Muskingum as far east as the Scioto. They ranked 
among the most historic and dominant of aboriginal tribes and 
were called the Lenni-Lenapes, or “Men.” They professed to 
be the progenitors of the Algonquin family and always took 
precedence in Indian councils and were styled “Grandfathers.” 
They addressed in turn all other tribes as “Grandchildren.” 
They were conquered by the relentless Iroquois, who for many 
years held them in vassalage and compelled their warriors to 
“wear petticoats,” that is, to carry the burdens like women. 
There were minor groups, at various times in this territory, 
representing other tribes, not pertinent to our theme, notably the 
Ottawas, who were immortalized by the great Pontiac, mem- 
bers of which tribe were found on the rivers emptying into 
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the western and southern shores of Lake Erie. Their settle- 
ments were neither numerous nor influential. The Mingos were 
a branch of the Iroquois, probably the Cayugas, and inhabited 
the extreme eastern portion of Ohio. Their chief, Logan, was 
the author of the famous oration so well known to every school- 
boy. It must be kept in mind that the settlements of these 
various tribes, which came into the Ohio country, were not per- 
manent, but were more or less shifting as tribal wars, white 
immigration and changing conditions required. The Indian above 
all else is migratory, and if he did not descend from the lost 
tribes of Israel, as many ethnologists claim, he certainly had 
the characteristics of the “wandering Jew.” This was especially 
true of the tribe we now consider — 


THE SHAWNEES. 


Restless and fearless, wary, warlike and nomadic, they 
were the vagrants of the trackless forest, the aboriginal Arabs, 
ever seeking new fields for conquest and opportunity. “At the 
period when western Virginia began to see the light of dawning 
civilization, they (Shawnees) were the possessors of that wilder- 
ness garden, the Scioto Valley, occupying the territory as far wast 
as the Little Miami and head-rivers, having been invited thither 
by the Wyandots, at the instigation of the French. Wanderers as. 
are all savages, this tribe, of all their family or race, bears off 
the palm for restlessness as well as undying hostility to the 
whites. From the waters of the northern lakes to the sandy 
beach washed by the temperate tides of the Mexican Gulf — from 
the Valley of the Susquehanna to the gloomy cotton-wood 
forests of the Mississipi—in forests grand and gloomy with 
the stately growth of ages—in the prairie, blossoming with 
beauty, and fragrant with the breath of a thousand sweets — 
by mountain torrents, or shaded springs, or widespread plains. 
— the Shawnee sought the turkey, the deer, and the bison; and, 
almost from the landing of the whites at Jamestown, his favorite 
game was the cunning and avaricious pale-face.”* 





*Dodge “Indians in the Ohio Valley.” 
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The Shawnee‘ realized and felt his prowess; proud to a su- 
perlative degree, haughty and sagacious, he regarded himself as 
superior to his fellow-stock in all the natural and acquired quali- 
ties of the Indian. The Shawnees boasted in a tradition “that the 
Master of Life, the Creator himself, the originator of all peoples, 
was an Indian. He made the Shawnees before any other human 
race. They, tic Shawnees, sprang from his brain. He gave 
them all the knowledge he himself possessed and placed them 
upon the great island (America) and all the other red people 
descended from the Shawnees. After the Creator had made 
the Shawnees, he made the French and English out of his breast, 
the Dutch out of his feet, and the ‘Long Knives’ (Americans) 
out of his hands.” All these inferior races of men he made 
and placed beyond the “Stinking Lake;” that is, the Atlantic 
ocean. Parkman says of this tribe: “Their eccentric wander- 
ings, their sudden appearances and disappearances, perplex the 
antiquary and defy research.” They were doubtless among the 
tribes met by Captain John Smith and his colony on the banks 
of the James. One of the first definite mentions of them is by 
De Laet in 1632, who places them at that date.on the Dela- 
ware. We catch many glimpses of them in the recorded ob- . 
servations of the early French voyagers, one of whom was 
Nicolas Perrot, who sojourned many years among the Indians of 
the northwest and relates that while in the [llinbis country 
(1685) he met a band of Chaouanons (Shawnees) who had 
immigrated thither from the Valley of the Cumberland. Mar- 
quette and La Salle speak of the Chaouanons coming under their 
notice in the far northwest. Jesuit Relations make frequent men- 
tion of the existence of this tribe in separate parts of the coun- 
try previous to 1700. They were found on the Delaware, the 
Cumberland, Tennessee, Illinois, and Mobile rivers; they were 
located in scattered spots from the northwest to the southeast, 
showing their roving and venturesome proclivities. There is 
a probable tradition that they were in Ohio and on the shore 
of Lake Erie before 1670 and about the latter date succumbed 





*They were called Satanas by the Iroquois; Chaouanons by the 
French; Shawanees, Shawanos, Shawnees and similarly spelled names 
by the English. We employ the simplest form Shawnee. 
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to the invincible Iroquois and later recoiled to their chief cen- 
ters south of the Ohio.® The Shawnees were a party to the 
famous Penn treaty held under the great elm in 1682, and for 
many years thereafter were the custodians of a parchment copy 
of that treaty, thus evidencing their prominence in that event; 
the “only treaty,” says Voltaire, “never ratified by an oath and 
never broken,” for “not a drop of Quaker blood was ever shed’ 
by an Indian,” is the testimony of Bancroft. A sifting of the 
varied statements, more or less reliable, leads to the conclusion 
that, at the beginning of historic times in America, the Shawnees, 
a populous and aggressive tribe, erratic and pugnacious, were 
chiefly located in the valleys of the Tennessee and the Cum- 
berland, whence they migrated in all directions. They took per- 
manent residence in Ohio, first settling along the Scioto, and 
later in the Miami Valley, in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The Ohio Shawnees, it is generally claimed, were 
energetic migrants from the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, 
having been expelled from the sunny South by the Seminoles, 
Cherokees and other southern tribes to whom the querelous and 
imperious disposition of the Shawnees had become unbearable. 
This migration, according to some authorities, was under the 
guidance of the Shawnee chief Black Hoof.® 

Christopher Gist in his journey (1750) through this country, 
in behalf of the first Ohio Company, found villages of the Shaw- 
nees on the Scioto, one at the mouth containing 140 houses and 
300 men. Bouquet, in the report of his expedition (1764) 
against the Ohio Indians, says the Shawnee on the Scioto could 
muster 500 warriors. Certain it is that the Shawnees were 
an influential and well established people in central and western 
Ohio previous to the French and Indian War. Their arrogant 
and autocratic disposition, coupled with untempered ferocity, 
made the Shawnees the most formidable and most feared of all 
the savage tribes with which the Western settlers had to contend. 





5 Parkman and Cyrus Thomas. " 
® Black Hoof was born in Florida about 1740: Shawnees were: 
doubtless in Ohio before his arrival. 
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TECUMSEH A SHAWNEE. 


Tecumseh was the typical child of this tribe; he was the 
embodiment and the acme of the Shawnee daring, arrogance, 
restless activity, resourceful cunning, innate and intense hostility 
to the whites. Measured by his environment and opportunity 
there is no more remarkable and striking genius than Tecumseh; 
endowed with the fortitude, endurance and energy in common 
with his people, he added to those qualities, superior wisdom, 
lofty sentiments, a prescience and poetry of soul, marvelous apti- 
tude in diplomacy and in dealing with men both savage and civ- 
ilized, rare gifts of leadership, matchless oratory, magnetism of 
manner, boundless ambition, unswerving loyalty and devotion to 
his race, a keen realization of their capabilities, their limitations, 
their aspirations, with the overshadowing intuition of their in- 
-evitable annihilation. He studied the past, he comprehended the 
present, he foresaw the future. He was the incomparable pa- 
triot and hero of his people. He perished a martyr in a most 
dramatic and desperate struggle to redress the wrongs of his 
race and delay, if he could not prevent, the final overthrow and 
obliteration of the American aborigine. The Shawnees were 
‘originally divided into twelve tribes or bands’ each of which was 
subdivided into families, known as the eagle, the turtle, the 
panther, etc., animals constituting their totems or religious em- 
blems. Of the twelve sub-tribes of the Shawnee but four re- 
mained in existence at the time of our history, the others hav- 
ing become extinct; these four were the Mequachake, the Chilli- 
cothe, the Kiscapocoke, and the Piqua. In all these tribes except 
the Mequachake, the chiefs won their office by merit, but in the 
last named the office was hereditary. Tecumseh was born of the 
Kiscapocoke clan, of which his father Puckeshinwau or Puck- 
ishenoah was the chief. His mother was Methoataska, meaning 
a “turtle laying eggs in the sand.” It is generally claimed that 
she was a member of the Creek tribe, though the interpretation 
of her name would indicate that she belonged to the Shawnee; 
she became the wife of Puckeshinwau, either before their de- 





*7 Benjamin Drake. 
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parture from the south, or during the Shawnee migration to the 
Ohio country. 

One of the early settlements of the Shawnee in the Miami 
valley was on the Mad river, six miles southwest of the present 
city of Springfield. The place was called Piqua, in Indian par- 

















TECUMSEH. 


lance denoting a “village that arises from its ashes.” Piqua was 
perhaps the most populous center of the Shawnee population and 
was the seat of their national councils.* It was picturesquely and 
strategetically situated, as a visit to its location will reveal. The 





*John Johnston, U. S. Indian agent. 
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situation is upon an elevated plain on the north banks of the Mad 
river which here gracefully curves and winds its course south- 


westerly till it unites with the Great Miami near Dayton. This. 
old Shawnee town of Piqua like a narrow band extended some 


three miles along the ridge of the upland and down into the plain 
below. It contained in its limits a sort of citadel or stockade in 
the shape of a large rude log hut surrounded by pickets. The 
view from the higher portions of Piqua, in its prestine primitive- 
ness, must have been of unusual beauty; in front and below, 
stretching away to the west and south, was the spacious and fer- 
tile valley, whose green center was cut by the gentle flowing 
stream ; the eastern horizon was fringed by a range of low rising 
hills; in the immediate background of the town were the broad 
areas of cornfields, which in harvest season gave to the wigwams 
and huts a golden setting, beyond which lay an expanse of lofty 
forest almost impenetrable in its density. 


Such was the scene of Tecumseh’s birthplace® when in 
the spring of 1768 his eyes first opened to the light of 
neaven. And here he spent his childhood days until the sum- 


mer of 1780, when the village of his nativity and the loved home 


cf his youth was burned and utterly destroyed by the Kentucky 
irontiersmen in the expedition of George Rogers Clark against 
the Shawnees. Piqua was never re-built, thereby belying the 
prophesy of its name. Tecumseh was the fourth child; he had 
one sister, Tecumapease, for whom he ever displayed great re- 
gard and tenderness and by whom in turn he was affectionately 
considered and admired. He had five brothers, Cheeseekau, the 
eldest, who filled the part of a father to Tecumseh and was 
most watchful of his education. Cheeseekau died in battle in an 
expedition to the south; Sauwaseekau, a warrior of distinction, 
killed in the battle of Fallen Timber, fighting by the side of 
Tecumseh; Nehaseemo, third brother of Tecumseh, seems to 
have left no record of his deeds. The two remaining brothers 
and youngest children of the family were Kumskaukau and 


Laulewasikau, generally stated to be twins. The latter became 


the famous Prophet, whose notoriety in Indian history is second 





*For authority on data and place of birth see Addenda at close of 
this article. 
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only to the fame of Tecumseh. The boy Tecumseh, whose name 
in the native language signified a ‘‘shooting star’ or meteor, was 
early dedicated to a distinguished career. 

In 1774 hostilities broke out on the Ohio frontier between 
the Indians of the Northwest territory and the frontiersmen in 
Virginia. The English government had reserved this territory, 
after the French and Indian War, for the exclusive occupation of 
the Indians. The latter resented any encroachments by the white 
colonists. The Virginians claimed part of this territory by its 
charter right. The Earl of Dunmore, royal governor of Virginia, 
raised an army for the purpose of subduing the Indians. This 
army was organized in two divisions. Lord Dunmore commanded 
one division, of some fifteen hundred men, and proceeded from 
Wheeling down the Ohio to the Hocking and thence northward to 
the plains on the Scioto. The other division was under the com- 
mand of Gen. Andrew Lewis. It mustered in the interior of Vir- 
ginia and advanced along the Kanawah to its mouth on the Ohio. 
There on October toth, 1774, these Virginia backwoodsmen, 
some eleven hundred in number, unexpectedly met the combined 
Indian forces from Ohio under the famous Shawnee chief and 
king of the confederacy, Cornstalk. The Indian command was 
about equal in number to the army of Lewis, and consisted of 
the chosen young braves of the Shawnee, Mingo, Delaware, Wy- 
andot, Cayuga, and minor tribes. Many famous chiefs were aides 
to Cornstalk, viz: Logan, Red Hawk, Red Eagle, Blue Jacket, 
and Puchishenoah, the Shawnee chief and father of Tecumseh. 
It was a most bitterly contested combat. ‘Such a battle with the 
Indians, it is imagined was never heard of before,’ says the 
writer of a letter in the government reports: 


A thousand warriors, strong and brave — 
Of many tribes the chosen pride — 

A thousand fearless foes defied. 

From breaking morn till gathering night, 
An Autumn day, was urged the fight: 

The bloody field at set of sun, 

Virginia’s deadly rifles won. 


It is poetically related that on this field of battle, really the 
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initial battle of the American revolution,’® Puchishenoah upon 
receiving his mortal wound addressed his eldest son Cheeseekau, 
who was fighting by the side of his chief and sire, and com- 
mitted to his keeping the promising young brother Tecumseh 
then but six years old. Cheeseekau was admonished to rear his 
youthful ward to nobility of character and deeds of bravery. 
That the fraternal guardian faithfully executed his sacred trust 
the subsequent career of his pupil gave ample testimony. Certain 
it is that Cheeseekau carefully trained the apt brother to 
expertness in the chase, magnanimity toward friend and foe, 
wisdom and valor in war, and fortitude in suffering and defeat. 
The youthful Tecumseh developed an unusual passion for war- 
fare. It was the field of vent for his tireless energy and daring 
courage. His boy pastime, like that of Washington and Napo- 
leon, said his companion Ruddell, was the sham battle field. 
He was the natural and favorite leader of his youthful associates 
in all their sports, dividing them into contending parties, one of 
which he would lead for the purpose of engaging in a mimic 
fight, in which he would outdo his play-fellows by his activity, 
agility, strength and skill. His dexterity in the use of the bow 
and arrow exceeded that of all the other Indian boys of his 
tribe, by whom nevertheless he was loved and respected and 
over whom he ever exercised great influence. The little Tecum- 
seh was scarcely past the papoose period when the American 
revolution began. Its rumblings on the Atlantic coast echoed 
across the mountains of Pennsylvania and Virginia and reverber- 
ated in the Ohio valley. The quick and keen ear of the Indian 
caught the sound, and apprehended its significance. In the war 
between Great Britain and France (1756-63) both sides had 
sought the alliance and assistance of the Indians. The Ohio 
Shawnees with other tribes cast their lot with the persuasive 
Frenchman. In this new international contest between the 
Briton and the American, England assiduously strove to attach 
the Indians to her cause against the colonist. The argument 
was plausible with the British, for it was the American colonist 


See account of Dunmore War by the writer in vol. XI, p. 166, 
Publications of Ohio Archeological and Historical Society 
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that was crowding upon the hunting ground of the aborigine. 
Tecumseh, with a mental foresight and acuteness of intuition 
beyond his people, almost prematurely realized that in these con- 
flicts between the white nations his red race would slowly be 
ground as the corn beneath the upper and nether stone. He saw 
that the European civilization was entering in the north from 
beyond the Great Lakes; that to a more alarming extent the 
New Englander was approaching in a steady and widening col- 
umn, like the irresistible avalanche, across the mountains from 
the east, pushing his frontier line toward the setting sun. 


HOME OF TECUMSEH DESTROYED. 


Tecumseh was but twelve when occurred the attack on the 
capital city of his people, Piqua, by the army of Clark’, and he 
witnessed the destruction.of his own home and devastation of 
his pretty city and the ripening crops, a havoc brought to his 
people by the invading forces of the paleface. His intense In- 
dian nature was aroused. The bitterest and most irradicable 
hatred of the white man took possession of his whole being. As 
Hannibal swore eternal enmity to the Romans, so Tecumseh amid 
the ashes of his home, vowed implacable vengeance upon the 
colonists. In the graphic poem on Tecumseh by George H. Col- 
ton, the son is represented as visiting the grave of his chieftain 
father Puckishanoah and there appealing to the spirit of. his sire 
to harden the heart of his son against the whites. 


Tecumseh stood by hig father’s grave. 
What ere they were, deep musings gave 
To his stern face a saddened look; 

And oft his bosom heaved, as shook 

By some strong grief; till, calmer wrought, 
His very life seemed bound in thought, 
As he were sculptured thus, with mind 
To one eternal woe resigned; 

He knelt besides the moldering earth, 
From which had sprung his living birth; 
“O spirit of my sire! if e’er, 

Leaving thy blissful dwelling place, 








“Expedition of George Rogers Clark in Summer of 1780. 
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Leaving the dance and bounding chase, 

Thy once-loved form thou comest near, — 
Oh! now be hope and counsel one, 

Thou spirit for thy father’s son! 

How wise, how brave how good thou wert! 
Be such my tongue, my hand, my heart, 
That I by speech and deeds may be 

Their vengeance, fame and destiny.” 


AFTERMATH OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


On October 19, 1781, Cornwallis surrendered to Washing- 
ton at Yorktown. ‘The cause of the colonists had triumphed and 
peace was restored in New England. But not so in the western 
country. In the Ohio valley the contest was still continued. The 
British western stations were not abandoned nor were the Brit- 
ain’s allies, the Indians, subdued. Detroit still remained the 
British western headquarters, and the purveying depot of sup- 
plies for the hostile and unyielding Redmen. The British, from 
their post at Detroit, strained every nerve to prolong the war- 
fare in the Ohio country and entice into the war the entire 
Indian people. The indomitable Briton hoped the northwest 
might yet be saved to British domain. It was estimated that 
some twelve thousand savages, meaning twenty-five hundred 
warriors, were immediately tributary to Detroit. They must 
be incited to further action. 

The year 1782 was the year of blood and flame for the Ohio 
country. In March of this memorable year occurred the hor- 
rible massacre of the hundred disarmed, peaceful and guiltless 
Delaware Indians at Gnaddenhutten, at the hands of the band 
of Virginians and Pennsylvanians under Colonel David William- 
son. It was followed in May by the expedition of Colonel William 
Crawford, at the head of some five hundred American volunteers, 
who proceeded from the Mingo Bottom to the Sandusky Plains, 
where they were defeated by the British and Indians under Cap- 
tainWilliam Caldwell. The expedition ended in that awful holo- 
caust, the -burning at the stake of Captain Crawford by the In- 
dians. In this battle of the American revolution the Shawnees 
took conspicuous part as aides to the British. The victory of the 
British and Indian allies was followed in the month of August 
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by the expedition of Captain William Caldwell across Ohio, down 
the Miami valleys, over the Ohio. river and into the Kentucky 
country as far as Blue Licks on the Licking (Ky.) river. The 
Kentucky backwoodsmen, led by Daniel Boone and other vet- 
eran Indian fighters, rushed to the rescue. It was a fierce and 
merciless onslaught. The Kentuckians were overpowered and 
routed. Seventy of their number were killed outright and many 
captured and horribly tortured by the infuriated Indians. The 
best and bravest blood of Kentucky was shed like water. The 
victorious British and Indians, glutted with vengeance, re-crossed 
the Ohio, the Canadian rangers returning to Detroit and the 
Indians dispersing to their Miami homes. That was the last and 
most successful British and Indian invasion of Kentucky. The 
western settlers were panic stricken, and cried aloud for aid from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. Again George Rogers Clark 
emerged from his pioneer home and hurried runners over the 
country summoning the brave and undaunted backwoodsmen for 
another Ohio raid. In November (1782) the forest freemen 
poured forth from the hills and dales south of the Ohio and_ 
gathered at the mouth of the Licking. At the head of a thou- 
sand and fifty mounted riflemen Clark crossed the Ohio and 
struck off northward through the forest to the Miami towns. 
The Indians were surprised and fled, their towns and crops 
pwere destroyed. The Detroit authorities tried to rally the In- 
dians for defence, but to no avail. Captain Benj. Logan, in 
command of one of Clark’s divisions, pushed on to the head of 
the Miami and burned the post and stores of the British traders. 
It was a sudden and successful expedition. It lasted but a 
short time, but it struck dismay to the British at Detroit and 
the Indians in Ohio. In the campaign of Caldwell to the Blue 
Licks, the Shawnees comprised the main portion of the Indian 
contingent, and it is almost certain that Tecumseh was with the 
‘warriors of his tribe and took part in the attack on the Ken- 
tucky settlements. He must also have participated in the un- 
successful Shawnee defence of the Miami towns in the retalia- 
tory invasion of Clark. 

In such a school of ceaseless battle and continued blood- 
shed Tecumseh was educated in the art of savage warfare and 
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hardened in his hatred of the whites.17 The Clark expedition 
ended the British and Indian Revolutionary War in the Ohio 
country. The incursions of the Indians instigated and directed 
by the British, ceased for a time to harass the frontier settlers. 
The Redmen, aided by the Red Coats, had been unable to drive 
the Americans back beyond the Alleghanies. The western immi- 
gration began. The Virginian, the Pennsylvanian, the patriots 
of New England, turned their faces toward the “promised land” 
of the Northwest Territory. But the Ohio settler was not yet 
to possess his home in peace and security. 

As before noted, Tecumseh’s first taste of war was when he 
witnessed the destruction of his Piqua home. As a young warrior 
he doubtless received his “baptism of fire’ in the campaigns of 
Caldwell and Clark, in the latter one of which his brother Chee- 
seekau was wounded, and it is related?* that Tecumseh at the com- 
mencement of the action became frightened and ran. That is dif- 
ficult to believe, and if true was the only instance in his life when 
he betrayed timidity or fright. In the next action recorded in 
which Tecumseh was engaged, his conduct was that of both 
bravery and humanity. Thoroughly imbued with animosity to 
the whites, he early took part in the attacks constantly made by 
the Indians on the frontier immigrants as they came down the 
Ohio on the flat boats. In these attacks, though yet in his teens, 
he evinced great cunning and total absence of fear. It was the 
cruel custom of his people after capturing these boats, to seize 
the property and then torture and often burn the prisoners. 
When he first witnessed this revolting act, he expressed his ab- 
horrence and disgust in a fiery and forceful speech, declaring 
he would never take part in or permit, if he could prevent, 
such barbarous cruelty. He rigidly adhered to that resolve. His 
instructions to his warriors were, when entering battle, “Kill 
the enemy if possible and leave none to be captured, but if pris- 
oners fall into your hands, treat them humanely.” That prin- 
ciple, far above the usual sentiment of his savage people, he 
ever fearlessly enforced. What an incident for the brush of the 
painter. The youthful champion of his race, in the forest wilds 





* Draper manuscript. 
*% Benjamin Drake. 
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upon the banks of the Ohio, pleading in his fiery eloquence with 
his savage warriors that they treat a prisoner with the humanity 
of civilized warfare. It was the fearless expression of the nat- 
ural instinct of a noble character, the spark of the divine kindled 
in the bosom of the untaught and unrestrained barbarian. 


FIRST JOURNEY SOUTH. 


Thus early enured to frontier warfare, a new phase of edu- 
cation was opened to him in wide travel among foreign tribes, 
which broadened his knowledge and expanded his fame and 
power. In the year 1787'* Tecumseh started from the Mau- 
mee’’ with his brother Cheeseekau and a party of Kiscopocokes 
on a westward “hunting and predatory expedition.” They made 
a stay of some months in the Mississinaway*® region, a country 
inhabited by the Miami tribes. Thence the party moved west 
through Illinois onto the Mississippi on the Missouri side of 
which, near the mouth of the latter river, they encamped eight or 
nine months. They then proceeded south toward the Cherokee 
country. While in the neighborhood of Fort Massac** they en- 
joyed a Buffalo chase, during which Tecumseh was-thrown from 
his horse and had his thigh broken. The accident detained them 
some months, when they continued to the Southeast, the coun- 
try of the Cherokees**. The Cherokees were at war with the 
Whites and the Shawnee party, ready for adventure and hostile 
to the frontiersmen, gladly joined in the contest. In an at- 
tack upon a frontier fort’? Cheeseekau lost his life and Tecum- 
seh his best brother, companion and friend. In this Cherokee 
campaign Tecumseh exhibited great skill and courage, being en- 
gaged in numerous dangerous encounters and daring adventures. 


* Anthony Shane. 

*Shane says Fort Wayne which was erected on the Maumee 
near its source at the confluence of the St. Joseph and the St. Mary. 
The Fort was not built (by Wayne) till 1794. Its site was a favorite 
Indian center. F 

* River in North Central Indiana, a branch of the Wabash. 

7 On the Ohio near its entrance into the Mississippi. 

** Western portions of North and South Carolina and Eastern Ten- 
nessee. 

*® Benjasin Drake. 
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Several times he narrowly escaped being captured or killed. 
Many palefaces were the victims of his unerring rifle or his 
bloody tomahawk. He widely traversed the South. The tribes 
of Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Mississippi were visited by 
him and learned of his skill as a huntsman and valor as a 
warrior. He returned home through western Virginia, crossed 
the Ohio near the mouth of the Scioto, visited the country of 
his boyhood days on the Mad river, reaching the Auglaize in the 
Fall of 1790, having been a wanderer for three years. He must 
have found his native land to his liking, for Ohio was in a 
warlike condition. There had heen “doings” in the Ohio coun- 
try during his absence. 


THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY ESTABLISHED. 


The year of his departure (1787) had been a remarkable 
one in the new republic, memorable for three great national 
enactments. They were (1) the “Ordinance of 1787” creating 
the Northwest Territory; (2) the sale by the continental con- 
gress in New York of the apportioned land to the Ohio Com- 
pany; and (3) the adoption of the Federal Constitution by the 
convention in Philadelphia. The arrival of the Mayflower at 
Marietta (April, 1788) was the advent of the new civilization 
in the Northwest Territory. Ohio was bing settled by the 
heroes and veterans of the War for Independence. The Ohio 
Valley had indeed passed to the United States and had been 
opened to the pilgrims from the New England colonies.. But 
the Indians were still the chief occupants, and with no feeble 
title, its claimants. Not yet was the recent enemy of the Amer- 
icans, the British, entirely subdued or expelled. Great Brit- 
ain still retained and occupied many of her military posts 


20 


within the territory ceded to the United States.*° Among these 
retained posts were those at Mackinac, Detroit and the Ohio 


posts at the mouths of the Sandusky and the Maumee.”? One of 





* See article on Ohio in the American Revolution by the writer in 
Ohio Centennial Celebration. 

“Great Britain held these posts under pretense of regarding them 
as a guarantee by the Americans to carry out the agreement in the 
Paris treaty of 1783, that the debts owing from the Americans to the 
British creditors would be paid. 
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the motives, if not the main one, on the part of England for 
unwarrantably holding these posts, was to keep in touch with 
the Indian of the West and goad him on to continue the warfare 
against the Western colonist. Great Britain hoped the newly- 
formed league of American states would soon prove a “rope of 
sand” and dissolve, or at least that the Western country might be 
regained and restored to colonial independence. The Indians were 
assured of the continued sympathy and support of their former 
British patrons. The Indian, with this ‘“moral’’ support at his 
back, was not slow to renew his protest at the occupation by 
the American of his hunting grounds in the Northwest. The 
Revolution was still to be continued in the Ohio country. The 
British beguiled the Redman into the belief that the American 
had no right the tribes of the forest were bound to respect. The 
Indian, urged on by British agents, began at once to commit 
depredations and tu destroy the property and take the lives of the 
settlers in Ohio: 
All along the winding river 
And down the shady glen, 


On the hill and in the valley, 
The voice of war resounds again. 


The darkness of night was made lurid by the flames of the burn- 
ing cabin and the solitude of the forest was broken by the rifle 
crack of the stealthily approaching savage and the groans of the 
dying frontiersman and the shrieks of his homeless and defence- 
less wife and children. 


INDIAN TROUBLES AND TREATIES. 


This is not the place to attempt to thread the way through 
the labyrinthian history of treaties between the white invader and 
the Indian for title to the territory occupied by the latter. We 
shall refer only to those bearing directly. upon our narrative. 

Ever since the civilized nations of the world began to occupy 
lands peopled by savages, they have based their claims upon the 
right of discovery, followed by occupation. This principle has 
been judicially affirmed by the United States Supreme Court, 
which declared “that discovery gave an exclusive right of occu- 
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pancy, either by purchase or conquest,” and also to sovereignty.*” 
It was not a custom with the French, at any time, at any points 
of their settlements in the West to make large purchases of land 
from the Indians.** Small tracts about their posts invariably 
served to supply their wants. At the Treaty of Paris (1763) 
these small tracts about the forts of Detroit, Vincennes, -Kaskas- 
kia, Cahokia, etc., were all the French ceded to the British. Fol- 
lownig this treaty came the conspiracy of the great Ottawa chief. 
Pontiac, who at the head of eighteen combined tribes, undertook 
to exterminate the conquering British from the Western country. 
His effort, brilliant and bloody, was a failure and in 1768—year 
of the birth of Tecumseh —the Treaty of Fort Stanwix** was 
made in which the Iroquois Six Nations yielded to England their 
claim to all territory south of the Ohio as far as the Cherokee 
or Tennessee river. The Ohio river was at the same time fixed 
as the boundary line between the Whites on the South and East 
and the Indians on the North and West. The Ohio thus became 
the established barrier to separate the two conflicting races. 

Thus matters stood until the close of the Revolution when 
England in the Treaty of Peace (Paris, 1783) transferred her 
Western claims to the United States. But she conveyed only 
what she had previously received from France, excepting the 
guarantee of the Iroquois Six Nations and the Southern tribes to 
a part of the land south of the Ohio.** No part of the Northwest 
territory claimed by the Miamis, Delawares, Shawnees, Wyandots 
or Hurons and other tribes west and north was ceded by England 
to the United States. But Congress assumed that the interna- 
tional treaty (1783) bestowed upon the United States the full 
right to all territory then transferred and regarded the right of 
the Indians to the territory as forfeited by their acts of warfare 
against the colonial government during the Revolution. Congress 
therefore made no attempt to purchase the land from the Indians, 
but began to form treaties of peace with them and to suggest its 





* Johnson v. McIntosh, 8 Wheaton 543. 

** Brice, Fort Wayne. 

* Fort Stanwix was erected by General Stanwix in 1758 on the 
present site of Rome, N. Y. 
* Brice, Fort Wayne. 
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own boundary lines. The government also determined to enter into 
pacts, tribe by tribe, rather than to deal with them in a mass. 
The Indians were to be regarded as being divided into so many 
separate and distinct nations and powers having respective rights 
over separate territorial limitations. In pursuance of this policy 
the government concluded a treaty at Fort Stanwix in October, 
1784, with the Iroquois Six Nations in which the latter relin- 
quished their claim to the Western territory north and west of the 
Ohio. By this agreement the Iroquois, who had been pressing 
west along the southern shores of Lake Erie, were in fact shut 
out from any further advance in that direction. The pretension 
of the Six Nations to make a sale of this territory (Ohio) 
angered the Western tribes, who claimed it as within their own 
jurisdiction. Nor were the Iroquois unanimously in favor of the 
treaty. Red Jacket, the eloquent chief of the Senecas, Joseph 
Brant, the distinguished statesman chief of the Mohawks, and 
other chiefs protested against the validity of the Fort Stanwix 
treaty, claiming that all the tribes must concur in any treaty with 
the government. 

In January, 1785, the Americans completed a treaty at 
Fort MclIntosh?* with the Wyandots, Delawares, Chippewas 
and Ottawas. It was then agreed for a satisfactory consider- 


ation that the northwest portion of what is now Ohio “should, 


remain inviolably in the Indian possession, except that the whites 
should be allowed tracts, six miles square, about any military post 
which was within the territory.”*’ This treaty secured thirty 
million acres to the entering settlers.** In January, 1786, a 
treaty was held at Fort Finney, mouth of the Great Miami, with 
the Delawares, Wyandots and Shawnees, but chiefly to secure the 
Shawnees, “the most conceited and warlike of all the aborigines, 
the first in battle and the last at a treaty.” 





* Built by Gen. Lachlin McIntosh on the Ohio, thirty miles below 
Fort Pitt and near the mouth of Beaver Creek. 

“The region thus reserved was on Lake Erie from Cuyahoga to 
the Maumee, south of Portage connecting Maumee and Miami, east to 
Tuscarawas at Fort Lawrence; north to the Lake. 

* Justin Winsor; the Western Movement. 

* They were “the most deceitful in human shape.” Article on Shaw- 
nees in Encyclopedia Americana. 
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Three hundred of this obstinate tribe were present and they 
agreed to confine themselves to the territory between the Great 
Miami and the Wabash and “to relinquish to the United States 
all title or pretense of title they ever had to lands east, west and 
south of the east, west and south lines described, etc.” But the 
other tribes west refused to recognize this Shawnee bargain and 
the Shawnees themselves paid little attenion to its binding force 
and broke over the lines and continued hostile incursions. It 
became necessary for George Rogers Clark in the summer of the 
same year (1786) to lead an armed force of a thousand men 
against the Wabash Indians, while Colonel Benjamin Logan at 
the head of five hundred mounted riflemen crossed the Ohio (at 
Maysville) and penetrated the Indian country as far as the head 
waters of Mad river, burning eight large Indian towns, destroy- 
ing many fields of corn, taking many prisoners and killing many 
Shawnee warriors, among them a distinguished chief.*° 

These treaties caused great discontent among the non- 
assenting tribes, and great councils were held at Detroit and 
Niagara for the purpose of uniting the tribes against the en- 
croachments of the whites and the repudiation of attempted 
treaties. In the councils the British agents were active in 
“eoging on” the Redmen. Meanwhile (1786) Joseph Brant had 
gone to England and appealed to the British authorities in behalf 
of the whole Indian race, complaining that England should have 
protected the Indian in the Treaty of Peace (1783) and should 
now use its efforts to keep the Americans south of the Ohio. . He 
was met with deaf ears and returning made a protest against the 
congressional policy of the government of treating with separate 
tribes, instead of covenanting with the entire body of Indians. 

On the oth of January, 1789, General St. Clair, the territorial 
governor of the Northwest,"' succeeded in assembling at his Fort 
Harmar headquarters, mouth of the Muskingum, a great number 
of representative members of various tribes. Two treaties were 
concluded. The first with the Six Nations, except the Mohawks, 
whom Brant had led off to Detroit. This treaty confirmed the 

” Dillon’s Indiana. 


* St. Clair was elected by Congress governor of the territory 
northwest off the Ohio River, on October 5th, 1787. 
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provisions of the one made at Fort Stanwix (1784). The second 
Harmar treaty was with the Wyandot, Delaware, Ottawa, Chip- 
pewa, Pottawattamie and Sac tribes. This treaty confirmed the 
grants made by the tribes named at the treaties of Fort McIntosh 
and Fort Finney (1785). It will be noticed that the Shawnees 
were conspicuous for their absence at the Harmar treaty. 

These treaties of St. Clair, especially the second one, were 
ignored by the Indian tribes not participating and were more or 
less ignored by the tribes who were parties to the agreements, 
“the Shawnees being particularly insolent and renewing their 
restless maraudings.** Little was needed to start them on the 
warpath. That the British were more or less at the bottom of the 
Indian discontent the proof is ample and conclusive. 


In the spring of 1790 Antoine Gamelin was sent by Major 
Hamtramck as a peacemaker, under instructions of Governor St. 
Clair, to the Miami villages. At one of these Gamelin showed the 
Shawnees and Delawares the treaty concluded at Fort Harmar by 
St. Clair with the various tribes. In his journal Gamelin says: 
“Blue Jacket, chief warrior of the Shawnees, invited me to go to 
his house and told me: ‘My friend, by the name and consent of the 
Shawnees and Delawares I will speak to you. We are all sensible 
of your speech, and pleased with it; but, after consultation, we 
cannot give an answer without hearing from our father at De- 
troit ;** and we are determined to give you back the two branches 
of wampum, and to send you to Detroit to see and hear the chief; 
or to stay here twenty nights for to receive his answer.’” Again 
(May 3) Gamelin got to the Weas on the Wabash: “They told 
me that they were waiting for an answer from their eldest breth- 
ren. ‘We approve very much our brethren for not giving a 
definite answer without informing of it all the lake nations; that 
Detroit was the place where the fire was lighted ; then it ought first 
to be put out there; that the English commander is their father, 
since he threw down our French father. They could do nothing 
without his approbation.’ ”’ 





“ Justin Winsor — The Western Movement. 
* British Commander. 
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EXPEDITIONS OF HARMAR AND ST. CLAIR. 


General Josiah Harmar, a Revolutionary veteran, was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the United States army September 
29, 1789, and was at once directed to proceed against the Indians. 
He centered a force of some fifteen hundred men at Fort Wash- 
ington (Cincinnati). His army consisted of some three hundred 
regulars and eleven hundred “militia,” which really meant indis- 
criminate volunteers, mostly from Kentucky, aged men and 
inexperienced boys, many of whom had never fired a gun; “there 
were guns without locks and barrels without stocks, borne by men 
who did not know how to oil a lock or fire a flint.” With this 
“outfit” General Harmar proceeded (September 30, 1890), into 
the heart of the Indian country, around the headwaters of the 
Maumee and the Miami. The Indians under the British had 
made ample preparations for the reception of General Harmar’s 
forces. Arms, ammunition and stores had been issued to the 
Indians in great abundance by Chief Joseph Brant and Alexander 
McKee, and Captains Bunbury and Silvie of the British troops. 
The Indians thus equipped in parties of hundreds set out for the 
upper Miami towns, whither they understood the forces of the 
United States were bending their course. The Indians, in far 
less numbers than the American army, were led by the renowned 
Miami chief, Me-che-cannah-quah, better known as Little Turtle. 
who by wily strategy divided Harmar’s army and defeated and 
routed the expedition. Harmar, chagrined and humiliated, re- 
treated to Fort Washington, after suffering great loss of men. 
It was a stunning blow for the young republic, and created havoc 
and terror among the Ohio settlers. 

It was just after the defeat of Harmar that Tecumseh re- 
turned from his long journey and absence from home.** He 
found the entire Indian population of the Northwest, estimated to 
be at that time about thirty thousand, and particularly those of 
Ohio, in a terribly agitated and inflammable state. Moreover, 
flushed with their victory over Harmar, they were highly elated 
and emboldened to further and aggressive attacks upon their 





* Benjamin Drake. 
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white enemies. It was now evident to the government that large 
measures must be taken to establish the authority of the United 
States among the Indians and protect the Ohio settlements. 
Washington called Governor St. Clair to Philadelphia, and with 
the approval of Congress placed him in command of an army to 
be organized for a formidable Indian expedition. 


In order to distract the attention of the tribesmen while 
preparations were being made by General St. Clair, two in- 
cursions into the heart of the Indian country were effected in 
the summer of 1791. General Charles Scott, a Revolutionary 
hero, who had settled in Kentucky, led (June) an expedition of 
seven hundred and fifty Kentucky recruits from the mouth of the 
Kentucky river to the Indians towns on the Wabash. Four 
months later General James Wilkinson, another distinguished 
Revolutionary officer, with five hundred and twenty-five men 
proceeded from Fort Washington by way of the Miami country, 
in passing through which they threatened and alarmed the Ohio 
(Indians), to the Indian settlements on the Eel river*® where they 
destroyed the Indian villages. These two sudden and boid dashes 
of Scott and Wilkinson did little real damage to the Ohio In- 
dians, though they did avert attention from St. Clair’s prepara- 
tions as was intended. By the first of October (1791) St. Clair 
was ready with an army of about twenty-five hundred men, in- 
cluding regulars sent frorn the east and the Kentucky militia, to 
leave Fort Washington. He advanced cautiously northward to 
the Great Miami where he built Fort Hamilton; thence he picked 
his way to the site of Fort Jefferson which he also erected. 
The news of St. Clair’s invasion of the Miami country soon 
reached the Indians of the interior. 

Tecumseh was chosen to lead a small party of spies or scouts 
with orders to watch and report the approach, when sighted, of 
the American army. He discharged this duty with characteristic 
skill and faithfulness. While concealed on Nettle creek, a smaili 
tributary of the Little Miami, he and his party descried St. Clair’s 
troops passing on the way from Fort Jefferson to the north. Te- 





* Branch of the Wabash. 
* Brice — Fort Wayne. 
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cumseh’s prompt report to the chiefs enabled them to quickly and 
stealthily prepared to make an unexpected attack.** The main ad- 
vance of St. Clair’s army consisting of about fourteen hundred 
men under General Butler, arrived at a favorable camping point 
on one of the headwaters of the Wabash, where Fort Recovery 
was later built. Here a temporary encampment was made with 
the intention of soon proceeding to the head of the Maumee and 
there erecting a fort. But the Indians to the number of twelve 
hundred, under the shrewd and fearless leadership of Chiefs Lit- 
tle Turtle (Miami), Blue Jacket (Shawnee) and Buck-ong-a-he- 
las (Delaware), were lying in wait and just before sunrise sprang 
with terrific whoops and indescribable yells upon the surprised 
soldiers. The story of the dire result is a tale that has often been 
rehearsed. It was a desperate, irregular combat, the troops were 
completely demoralized and stampeded. They sought refuge in 
hasty flight, but less than half escaped; the camp and artillery 
were all abandoned; not a horse was left; the soldiery threw 
away their arms and accoutrements as they fled, strewing the 
roads for miles. Some six hundred men were killed, besides 
thirty-five officers; while twenty-five officers and two hundred 
and fifty men were wounded. The tortures inflicted by the infuri- 
ated Indians upon the wounded and the prisoners, among the lat- 
ter of whom were many women who had followed the fortunes 
of their soldier husbands, were too awful to relate. This dis- 
aster, in the extent of its loss, was equal to, while its frightful 
details far exceeded, the defeat of the Continental army tinder 
Washingon at Germantown, which was one of the worst repulses 
the colonists received.** Great public odium rested on St. Clair 
because of this repulse and the administration of Washington was 
criticised as being too weak and incompetent to cope with the 
Indian uprisings. 


* Fort Jefferson was forty-four miles north of Fort Hamilton ana 
six miles south of present city of Greenville. Fort St. Clair was a little 
north of midway between Forts Hamilton and Jefferson and was built in 
the winter of 1791-2, after St. Clair’s defeat. 

*In January, 1792, General Wilkinson conducted a small force from 
Fort Washington to the battle-ground of St. Clair’s, defeat and gave 
decent burial to the bodies of the slain, which were interred in great 
pits amid the snow and ice of an excessively co!d winter. 
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Tecumseh was not in the St. Clair defeat, but his Shawnee 
brethren under Blue Jacket were among the fiercest fighters and 
the most cruel of the victors. The In- 
dian problem had now become a 
“burning question” in more senses 
than one, and there was great danger 
that the powerful Six Nations of the 
East would join the Ohio tribes in 
going upon the war-path. The reten- 
tion of the military posts, the complic- 
ity of the British and Canadian agents 
and the constant friendly intercourse 
between the British garrisons and the 
Indians was the cause for much par- 
leying between the American Govern- 

ST. CLAIR. ment and the British cabinet. The peo- 

, ple of New England, no less than the 

western settlers, were becoming irritable and impatient over the 

perfidy of Great Britain. An unsuccessful campaign always 

brings trouble and condemnation upon the government. Popular 
dissent was greatly aroused. 











MAD ANTHONY WAYNE. 


The westerners felt sorely aggrieved, and every act of the 
general government tending towards conciliation with the Brit- 
ish, who were charged with inciting the Indians on the frontier, 
was looked upon with intense disfavor. The complex condition 
of affairs tested the sagacity and diplomacy of Washington, the 
wisdom of Congress and the patience and confidence of the 
people. It was evident the mutual interests, and indeed, com- 
bined efforts of the British and the Indians of Ohio, must be met 
by no indecisive measures before the Republic could achieve the 
territorial independence which it was thought had been assured 
by the Paris Treaty of 1783. Washington anxiously scanned 
the list of his officers for a reliable successor to St. Clair. The 
choice finally fell upon Anthony Wayne, the dashing, resolute 
hero of Ticonderoga, Germantown, Monmouth and the stormer 
of Stony Point. The appointment caused the British some solici- 
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tude. They had heard of Wayne. Upon the announcement of 
his selection, Mr. George Hammond, the British minister to the 
American Government, wrote home that Wayne was “the most 
active, vigilant and enterprising officer in the American army, 
but his talents were purely military.” Mr. Hammond here in- 
dulges in some unconscious British humor. It is generally sup- 
posed that military talents are the chief qualification for a cam- 
paign leader. Wayne’s were found to be sufficient. If he were 
“rmad”’ there was incomparable method in his madness. 

3ut more than a year intervenes before Wayne arrives on the 
scene of action. Meantime, the Ohio tribes, “drunk with victory,” 
terrorized the Ohio country and committed untold atrocities upon 
the frontiersmen. In these Tecumseh was much in evidence. 
He diversified his hunting pastimes with forays upon the whites. 
He especially delighted in placing himself at the head of small 
bands of Shawnee braves and in skirmishing the country for the 
purpose of capturing or destroying the property of the settlers, 
of burning their cabins and if possible braining the inmates. 
Drake, his biographer, relates some of these warlike incidents at 
length.*® In the years 1791 and 1792 he had perilous encounters Et) 
and hair-breadth escapes. One of these was at Big Rock, be- 
tween Loramie’s creek and Piqua, where he was surprised and 
attacked by a party of some sixty whites, narrowly escaping with ‘ 
his life. In these marauding escapades he several times came in 
contact with the great Indian hunter Simon Kenton; twice at 
least within the years above noted ; once on the banks of the east 
fork of the Little Miami and again on the waters of Paint Creek 
in the Scioto valley.*° Nor were the predatory feats of Tecumseh 
confined to Ohio; one of his boldest was committed in Virginia 
in the woods of the Little Kanawha, where he stole some cattle 
and killed their owners.** But he was soon called from this life 
of a savage bandit to the nobler field of racial warfare. 

Wayne arrived at Fort Washington, April, 1793, and nearby 
established his recruiting and drilling camp, which he called 
“Hobson’s Choice,” it being the only suitable place for the pur- 































* Others are to be found in the Draper manuscript. 
“ Collins’ Kentucky and McDonald’s Sketches. 
“ Hildreth’s Pioneers. 
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pose in that vicinity. The United States government made every 
possible effort to bring about a peaceful agreement with the 
Indians and thus prevent the 
horrors of the impending war. 
But the attempts were unavail- 
ing. The Redmen became more 
and more implacable and hostile. 
The year before (1792) messen- 
gers sent by the Americans from 
Fort Washington to ask for a 
council were brutally murdered 
by the Indians. General Wayne, 
when in camp at Legionville, on 
his way from Pittsburg to Fort 
Washington, received a_ visit 
from the famous Seneca chief, 
Cornplanter, who told the gen- 
eral that the Indians would insist 
on the Ohio river being the boundary between the Indians and 
the white people. 

In the summer of 1793, the government sent a commis- 
sion to Detroit to bring about a conference with the western 
tribes. Many nations, the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawnees, 
Miamis, Mingoes, Pottawattomies, Ottawas, Connoys, Chip- 
pewas, Munsees, Seven Nations of Canada, Senecas of Glaize 
(Auglaize river), Nanticohees, Creeks and Cherokees, were 
present. But the Indians were’ determined on war. They 
regarded themselves as invincible. The British agents were 
spurring them on and promising to rally to their aid. The Span- 
iards who held the country west of the Mississippi were un- 
friendly to the Americans and gave signs of assistance to the 
Indians. The war was inevitable. There was nothing for Wayne 
to do but to move forward. He “struck camp” October 6, 1793, 
and entered upon his brilliant campaign, marching with great cau- 
tion, north mainly along the previous route of St. Clair. His 
entire force was about three thousand strong. Leaving sufficient 
detachment to protect Forts Hamilton, St. Clair and Jefferson, 
he pushed on and established his headquarters at Fort Greenville, 
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which he erected. Thence he sent forward several companies of 
infantry and one of artillery to the site of St. Clair’s defeat, 
where the advance division constructed a strong fortification 
which was appropriately called Fort Recovery. 

At the deliberate but intrepid advance of Wayne, the Indians 
began to exhibit signs of uneasiness and sent him a “speech” ask- 
ing for a peace parley. The day for parleying was past. The In- 
dians had spurned that alternative. Wayne would fight it out. The 
Indians, finding war must come, took the initiative and (June, 
1794), about fifteen hundred strong, under their puissant gen- 
eral, Little Turtle, attacked Fort Recovery. It was a vicious 
assault, but the Redmen were repulsed with heavy loss and com- 
pelled to retreat.*? Tecumseh was with his Shawnee braves in 
this attack. It was the introduction of the Indians to the troops 
of Wayne and their first serious check. At last, they had met 
foemen worthy their savage warfare. 


BATTLE OF FALLEN TIMBER. 


The confluence of the Auglaize and Maumee was the heart 
of the hostile Indian population. The banks of the two beautiful 
rivers named “appeared like one continuous village for miles up 
and down the streams; while for immensity the fields of corn 
were unrivaled by any from Canada to Florida.” In August 
(1794) Wayne marched his dauntless “Legion,” as his army was 
called, to this river confluence and boldly built there “ a strong 
stockade fort, with four good stock-houses, by way of bastions.” 
He fittingly named it Fort Defiance, for it was defiantly placed 
in the very midst of the Indian country, whose warriors discretely 
withdrew down the river. Leaving the Defiance stronghold 
thoroughly guarded, Wayne deliberately advanced along the 
north bank of the Maumee to the shallow, stony section of the 
stream, known as the “Rapids,” a few miles below which, on 
the same side, was located the new British Fort Miami, just 





“In this assault Little Turtle was assisted by British Rangers and 
French-Canadian volunteers in all a force of nearly two thousand. 
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erected under the direction of General Simcoe, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Canada.** 

Wayne’s army took its position along the left river bank op- 
posite the Rapids; their front line, facing down the stream, ex- 
tended to the left some two miles; before them lay a stretch of 
fallen trees which had been blown down by a severe storm. The 
night before the battle the leaders on either side held a council o1 
war. Lieutenant William Henry Harrison, scarcely twenty-one, 
was second aid-de-camp to the commander in chief, Wayne, and 
at this conference submitted the plan of battle.** The intrepid 
Wayne was impatient for the fight. Neither the Indian host of 
warriors nor the threatening guns of the British Fort Miami, 
daunted the hero of Stony Point. Thus reads the quaint and 
rare poem of Coffinberry : 


As in the. centre of his train, 

In moody revery rode Wayne; 

His visage scowled as does the storm, 

As from his zeal his breast grew warm; 
And to the braves that circled round 

paid he, “If still no face be found 

’Tween this and the old British fort, 
When there, by George, you shall see sport. 
For if the British rascals show 

The slightest favor to the foe, 

I’ll prostrate all their blasted works, 

And cut their throats like bloody Turks. 
The devils can’t evade our search, 

Or yet escape by rapid march, 

Unless it be from their protection, 

Then, blast their hearts, I'll show them:action.” 





* About 1680 the early French travelers established a fort, generally 
called Fort Miami, on the St. Marys river near its entrance into the 
Maumee. In 1750 the .French built a Fort Miami on the north bank 
of the Maumee near the confluence of the St. Joseph. The Fort Miami 
of Simcoe was built in the spring of 1794, in anticipation of Wayne’s 
campaign against the Indians. It was erected by the order of Lord 
Dorchester, governor-general of Canada. It was a direct military and 
hostile invasion of the United States by England. The erection of this 
fortress gave new assurance to the Indians and roused great indignation 
among the American people and on the part of Washington. 

“ Volume 14, p. 222, Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
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At the Indian war council on the eve of the engagement, 
Blue Jacket, the Shawnee chief and commanding general of the 
Indian forces, was for war to the bitter end. His warriors he 
argued had crushed Braddock many years ago and just recently 
had overcome Harmar and St. Clair and Wayne’s turn was next. 
Little Turtle, the wily and wise chief of the Miamis, was for 
peace. True, he allowed, they had defeated the other generals 
of the “long knives” and had driven back their expeditions, but 
Wayne was different. At Fort Recovery Little Turtle had tasted 
of the discipline and daring of Wayne’s troops. The decision 
was for battle the next day. It was fought August 20, 1794. 

a The field chosen was at the Rap- 
ids of the Maumee on the wind swept 
banks, covered with the fallen timber. 
The ground gave the Indians every 
advantage, as they secreted them- 
selves in the tall grass amid the 
tall branches and roots of the up- 
turned trees. 

Wayne directed his front line to 
advance and charge with -lowered 
arms, to thus arouse the crouching 
Indians from their coverts at the 
point of the bayonet, and then when 
they should rise to deliver a well- 
pointed fire at close range, to be fol- 
lower by an instant charge before the hard-pressed enemy might 
load again. 

These unusual and successful tactics outwitted and over- 
whelmed the savages. They fled in wild dismay, retreating panic 
stricken, with futile efforts at rallying until they were under the 
guns of the British who had promised them protection. The gates 
were closed, Britain’s customary perfidy was complete. Wayne's 
triumph was unsurpassed in Indian warfare. The brilliant and 
dashing victory of Stony Point was encored. Wayne had be- 
come the hero of the second Revolution in the western wilder- 
ness, as he had been the victor in its earlier days on the historic 
fields of New England. The name Wayne was a terror to the 
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savages. They called him the “Tornado” and the “Whirlwind.” 
He was mettlesome as the eagle, swift and unerring as the arrow, 
destructive as the hurricane. The Indian courage and resist- 
ance was shattered. The Redmen’s hope was blasted. More- 
over, the indians were crushed and incensed beyond measure at 
the falsity of the British, who not only failed to come to their 
assistance with troops from Detroit as they had promised, but 
barred to them the gates of Fort Miami, the goal of their retreat, 
in the hour of their sorest defeat. 


In this battle Wayne had in the neighborhood of a thou- 
sand soldiers; the force of Blue Jacket amounted to some four- 
teen hundred warriors and perhaps two hundred British volun- 
teers and regulars.*® Tecumseh led the Shawness in this mem- 
orable contest, occupying at first an advanced position in the bat- 
tle, fighting with his accustomed ferocity and exerting every ef- 
fort to rally his faltering warriors. While attempting to load 
his rifle he put in a bullet before the powder and was then unable 
to use his gun. Hotly pursued by the enemy, he fell back with 
his party till they met another detachment of his tribe. He 
urged them to stand fast and fight, saying that if anyone would 
lend him a gun he would show them how to use it. A fowling- 
piece was handed him, with which he fought for some time, 
till again forced to give ground. In his retreat he met another 
party of Shawnees and induced them to make a stand in a thicket, 
from which in the shelter of the brush he gallantly returned the 
fire of the foe, until again driven back by the irresistible columns 
of the Wayne victors.*° “It was the most complete and im- 





* Delawares 500, Shawnees 350, Wayandots 300, Tawas 250; Fort 

Miami is said to have contained 250 militia and 200 regular troops and 
that from a third to a half of the fort contingent took part in the battle 
with the Indians. Brice says that about 70 British soldiers aided the 
Indians. 
* Anthony Shane, quoted in Brice’s Fort Wayne, says, Tecumseh’s 
second brother, Sauwaseekau, a brave warrior, was with Tecumseh and 
was killed at his side in the thickest of the fray. The Indians suffered 
heavily in the loss of their leaders, many chiefs gave their lives in the 
struggle of Fallen Timbers; among them Me-sa-sa, or Turkey Foot, 
whose memorial, a huge bowlder bearing the prints of a turkey foot, still 
stands upon the alleged spot where the Ottawa chief fell. 
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portant victory ever gained over the Northwestern Indians dur- 
ing the forty years’ warfare, to which it put an end; and it 
was the only considerable pitched battle in which the Indians 
lost more than their foes.’** The wisdom and foresight of Little 
Turtle had been vindicated. The conquest of the Redmen was 
indeed decisive. 

THE GREENVILLE TREATY. 


At Greenville, Wayne was soon visited by numerous chiefs 
and warriors, to whom he explained that the United States, hav- 
ing conquered Great Britain, was entitled to the peaceful pos- 
session of the lake posts, and that the 
new American nation was anxious to 
make terms with the Indians, to pro- 
tect them in the occupation of abund- 
ant hunting grounds and to compen- 
sate them for the lands needed by the 
white settlers. The Indians were pre- 
pared to negotiate, but the British 
agents, John Graves Simcoe, Alexan- 
der McKee and Chief Joseph Brant, 
still strove to stimulate them to con- 
tinue hostilities and advised the In- 
dians to make pretense of peace so as 
to throw the Americans off their guard 
and thus permit another and more suc- 
cessful attack. These Michiavelian British miscreants even ad- 
vised the Indians to convey by deed their Ohio land to the king 
of England “in trust,” so as to give the British a pretext for as- 
sisting them, and in case the Americans refused to abandon their 
settlements and stockades and quit their alleged possessions and 
go beyond the Ohio to the East and South, the allied British and 
Indians might make a united and general war and drive the 
Americans across the Ohio river boundary. The righteous ( ?) 
protection by Great Britain of the oppressed Indians knew no 
bounds! It is the grimmest joke in historic annals. 

The battle of Fallen Timber had broken the combined force 
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of the Indian tribes and destroyed the hope of retrieving their 
fortunes. There was naught to be done but to yield to their 
conquerors on the best possible terms. The surrender was for- 
mally acknowledged in the Treaty of Greenville, held in the 
council house of Fort Greenville. General Wayne represented 
the fifteen fires (states) of the American government and a host 
of sachems, war chiefs and warriors acted for the different tribes 
of the Northwest. The tribesmen began to gather early in June, 
but it was not until the third of August (1795) that an unanimous 
agreement was reached and ratified. It was a great event in 
American history. The ceremonies were long and elaborate after 
the most formal manner of the tribes. Many lengthy speeches 
were delivered by the orators of the forest. Between eleven and 
twelve hundred warriors were present to participate in the pro- 
ceedings. The tribes subscribing to the treaty were the Wyan- 
dots, Delawares, Shawnees, Miamis, Ottawas, Chippewas, Pot- 
tawattamies, Weas, Piankeshaws, Kickapoos and Kaskaskias.** 
The representative delegates of these tribes were headed by the 
greatest chiefs and sachems, such as Little Turtle, Blue Jacket, 
Tarhe (the Crane), New Corn (Chief of the Pottowattomies), 
Buck-on-ge-las, Te-ta-bosksh-ke (king of the Delawares), Mas- 
sas, Red Pole, Black Hoof, Mash-i-pi-nash-i-wish, Asi-me-the, 
Sha-tay-ya-con-yah (Leatherlips), Tey-yagh-tah, and many others, 
prominent in Indian warfare. Ninety-three chiefs of greater or 
less distinction signed the treaty in behalf of the tribes above 
mentioned and subdivisions of the same. Leading up to the sign- 
ing, there were many great speeches by the orators of the tribes, 
in which they set forth their wrongs and sufferings and the in- 
validity and unfaithfulness of previous treaties. But all finally 
acquiesced in the solemn covenant to keep the peace; and they 
agreed to surrender to the whites all of what is now southern 
and eastern Ohio and southern Indiana, and various reserva- 
tions elsewhere, as at Fort Wayne, Fort Defiance, Detroit and 
Michilimakinac, the lands around the French towns and the 
hundred and fifty thousand acres near the falls of the Ohio, 
which had been alloted to George Rogers Clark and his soldiers. 





““See Greenville Treaty by Frazer E. Wilson. 
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The government, in its turn, acknowledged the Indian title to the 
temaining territory and agreed to pay the tribes annuities ag- 
gregating nine thousand five hundred dollars. Such in short 
was the Treaty of Greenville. No longer could the Redmen 
claim the Ohio as the boundary of their domain. The barrier 
was set farther west, the first step in the westward recession. 
By the Greenville Treaty nearly two-thirds of the Ohio terri- 
tory became the possession of the United States, and was lost 
forever to the defeated Indian. The result of Wayne’s victory 
was not only the subjugation of the hostile aborigines, but it ef- 
fectually estopped the British endeavors in behalf of the Red- 
man; England was without pretense for its continued warfare 
against the Americans. 


BRITISH POSTS ARE SURRENDERED. 
° 


3y the treaty with England, negotiated by John Jay,*® the 
British government agreed to evacuate the American posts she 
had so unlawfully and arrogantly retained for more than ten 
years. The provisions of the treaty were carried out in the sum- 
mer of 1796, when for the first time the British ceased to float 
their flag in the territory of the United States. The hope of 
the Red Coats departed with the defeat of the Redmen. 

Tecumseh was not at the meeting for the Greenville Treaty. 
Though conquered, he was not subdued. He refused to bow in 
obedience to his vanquishers. He haughtily declined to sub- 
scribe to his subjugation. He ever “hated the Greenville Treaty.” 
He held that the treaty was the “effect of force and not of jus- 
tice.” He still maintained that the Ohio river was the boundary 
line between the two inimical races, as had been determined by 
the Stanwix Treaty of 1768. Instead of yielding to the inevit- 
able as did the other chiefs, Tecumseh rededicated his life and 
energies to the cause of his race and the abrogation of the Green- 
ville Treaty. He would still deny the right of the white man west 





” The ratifications of the Jay Treaty were exchanged October 28, 
1795, and on February 26, 1796, and proclamation was made of the 
treaty’s binding force. In the summer of this year the British sur- 
tendered the posts they had contrived to occupy contrary- to the treaty 
of 1783. Fort Miami was surrendered Jully 11, 1796. 
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of the Ohio, and when chance should come, defy with every 
power at his command the white intrusion. 

The Greenville Treaty gave the tide of western immigration 
renewed impetus and the settlements of Ohio progressed without 
:serious hindrance for some fifteen vears, until the War of 1812 
gave the Indians the final hazard in the destiny of their race. 
Meanwhile Tecumseh, with sweeping foresight and stupendous 
fortitude, was patriotically preparing for that hazard. 


TECUMSEH IN THE PEACE INTERVAL, 


Wayne’s war ended, Tecumseh’s occupation was gone, and 
he chafed under the restrictions of peaceful pursuits. The hunt 
was tame excitement for him. It was purely business. He did 
not care for game, for peltry, for property or its acquisition. 
He was not avaricious and his generosity was proverbial. The 
game and furs he secured or the goods he got by exchange he 
always dispensed to the needy and to his friends with a boun- 
tiful hand. This was one of the secrets of his great popularity 
with his people. Yet he was as great a hunter as he was a 
warrior. Indeed, in the chase he was pre-eminent. It is re- 
lated that while encamped on Deer creek®® in 1795, one of his 
brothers and several of the young Shawnees made a wager with 
Tecumseh that they could kill as many deer in three days as he 
could. Tecumseh accepted the challenge and all repaired to the 
woods. When the three days were up the contestants returned 
with their deer skins to award the palm to the winner. None 
of the party had more than twelve skins except Tecumseh, who 
had thirty, nearly three times as many as any one of his com- 
petitors. From this time he was acknowledged the champion 
hunter of his nation. But the ambition of Tecumseh was be- 
yond the honors of the huntsman. In the summer of this same 
year (1795) while the tribesmen were gathering for the Green- 
ville Treaty, Tecumseh was initiating his reactionary movement. 
He began to style himself a chief and commenced to raise a 
party of his own. He remained on the Deer creek until the spring 
-of 1796, when he moved with his party to the Great Miami near 





” Near where Urbana is now located. 
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Piqua, where they raised a crop of corn. In the autumn of this 
year he again changed his rendence and went over to the head 
branch of the White Water, west of the Miami, where he spent 
the winter and in the following spring (1797) raised another 
crop of corn, the chief if not almost the exclusive production of 
Indian agriculture. 

In the year 1798 the Delawares, then residing in part on 
White river, Indiana, invited Tecumseh and his followers to 
remove to that neighborhood. Tecumseh accepted this friendly 
overture, made the removal and retained his headquarters in 
the vicinity named for seven years, during which he engaged 
in the ordinary pursuits of Indian life, the quest of game, 
raising crops of corn, and wandering about the country. In 
all this time, however, he was gradually extending his influ- 
ence among the different tribes and adding to his band of fol- 
lowers. It was also during his residence on the White river 
that occurred perhaps the most romantic episode in the life 
of the great warrior. In his wanderings he came frequently to 
the white settlements on the Miamis, among others to one about 
four miles north of the present town of Xenia. Here Tecumseh 
was a frequent and welcome guest at the home of the pioneer 
James Galloway, who had a daughter Rebecca, a sweet, pretty 
girl of fifteen or sixteen, to whose charms of person was added 
the ability to talk to the Indians in their own language. The 
heart of the Shawnee chief was smitten by the attractive pale 
face. Tecumseh’s was no faint heart and he would win the 
fair lady. He asked Rebecca to become his squaw. She only 
laughed and made fun of such a proposal, which he did not 
like, saying, “I big chief, make you great squaw. I come next 
moon.” He came again at his appointed time, but to no effect. 
They parted good friends however, and she saw him no more.™* 

During the visits to this settlement it is clearly related that 
Tecumseh not only indulged in love-making, but also in draughts- 
of “fire water.” But when in the spell of a spree, he was jolly 
and harmless, good naturedly laughing at the fights and pranks 
of his intoxicated companions. He seemed to have “sown his: 
wild oats” to completion at this period, as we learn from the Eng- 





* Letter of G. E. Galloway in Draper manuscripts. - 
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lish historian James in his Military Occurrences, for after enter- 
ing upon his great public and patriotic mission with his brother, 
the Prophet, he abstained almost entirely if not absolutely from 
the use of intoxicants and strongly urged sobriety on the part of 
his own and all other tribes. 

The wooing of Rebecca recalls the love and matrimonial 
episodes of Tecumseh as related by Ruddell and Shane in the 
Draper manuscripts. According to the strictly conventional and 
common custom of his people Tecumseh easily acquired and dis- 
missed his wives. His matrimonial alliances were sometimes 
brief. Yet the testimony is that he was ever just and generous 
to his “better halves” who were always “very fond of him — 
much more so than he was of them,” but he was critically exact- 
ing of the acquirements of each wife and the promptness and 
faithfulness with which she should discharge her domestic duties. 
Should she prove remiss in her responsibilities, Tecumseh would 
hand her some handsome presents and give her “a ticket of 
leave.” During his stay with the Creek nation, in the South, it 
is related he took a wife by whom he had children, but the latter 
part of the statement at least, cannot be verified. Shane says, 
however, that during the southern trip “overtures of marriage 
were made him, but he declined, being unwilling to encumber 
himself with a wife. Upon his return to the Ohio country “He 
married after a short courtship, one of the most beautiful women 
in the Shawnee nation, Mamate by name, she being half white.” 
He lived with her but a short time, until one day desiring her 
to make a paint pouch from the materials which he furnished. 
She replied she could not make it herself, but would procure 
some one to do it for her. Tecumseh at once asked for the re- 
turn of the materials, remarked he would save her the trouble 
of seeking assistance, for he could do it himself. He then made 
her some farewell presents and sent her off. It was the Indian 
divorce. Mamate, however, was the mother of the only child 
Tecumseh is reported to have had. It was a boy called Puge- 
shashenwa, born about 1796. He was cared for by his divorced 
mother until he was seven or eight years of age, when Tecumseh 
took him. The boy was carefully reared by his fond father and 
his aunt Tecumsapease.. He survived his father and became an 
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officer in the British army. A subsequent uxorial alliance as 
related by Shane is equally illustrative of the Indian custom and 
the character of Tecumseh. While residing on the White river, 
the chief “had a beautiful woman (Indian) living with him in 
the capacity of a wife.” Returning one day from a hunting trip, 
he brought home a fine turkey which he had killed. He gave it. 
to his wife to dress and cook, and as usual, invited in some friends 
to dinner. When the unfortunate wife brought in the dressed 
turkey, the fastidious Tecumseh discovered some feathers on it. 
“He said nothing until the meal was over and his friends de- 
parted, when he presented his wife with a bundle of clothes and 
told her she must depart and drove her out.’”’ The same author- 
ity says Tecumseh’s last wife .was Wa-be-le-ga-ne-qua, or the 
White Wing, a Shawnee, with whom he lived longer than any 
other, marrying her in 1802 and parting from her in 1807. 


INDIAN OUTBREAKS. 


While the crushing defeat of Fallen Timber quelled any 
further combined or extended warfare by the Indians, they 
nevertheless continued to sullenly and silently nurse their griev- 
ances and hopefully await an opportune time for redress. Trou- 
bles of minor importance were incessantly breaking out, vent- 
ful ebullition of illy restrained volcanic fires. A serious out- 
breaking having occurred between the settlers and neighboring 
Indians on the Mad river, a council was held in 1799 just north 
of the present site of Urbana. Several chiefs were present, Te- 
cumseh being the main speaker, and on this occasion display- 
ing in an unusual degree great gifts of oratory, holding his au- 
ditors of both races, at times spellbound with his flights of elo- 
quence. Again in 1803 (spring) we find Tecumseh in a coun- 
cil at Chillicothe, then the capital of the new state of Ohio, 
endeavoring to allay by his persuasive arguments a threatened 
clash between the whites and Indians over the massacre of Cap- 
tain Thomas Herrod.*? 





® General McArthur and a party of whites had previously met 
Tecumseh and the Indians at a gathering at Fort Greenville over the- 
Herrod affair. To reassure the whites,, Tecumseh agreed to accompany 
McArthur back to the State Capital at Chillicothe. 
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Governor Tiffin presided over this conference. “When Te- 
cumseh rose to speak, as he cast his. gaze over the multitude 
which the interesting occasion had drawn together, he appeared 
one of the most dignified men I ever beheld. While this orator 
of nature was speaking, the vast crowd preserved the most pro- 
found silence. From the confident manner in which he spoke 
of the intention of the Indians to adhere to the treaty of Green- 
ville and live in peace and friendship with their white brethren, 
the apprehensions of the whites were allayed —the settlers re- 
turned to their deserted farms, and business generally was re- 
sumed throughout that region.”®* From this incident it is easy 
to believe that Tecumseh had attained not only the first place 
among his own people, but great influence over the white set- 
tlers. His nobility and sincerity won the confidence of all. “He 
was stamped a hero by the hand of nature and equally dis- 
tinguished himself by policy and eloquence.’** Nor was he with- 
out the sense of humor, such as the Indian possessed. During 
this period of our narrative, it is related an explorer from Ken- 
tucky lodged one night at a settler’s cabin on Bush creek. He 
was not an Indian hunter, quite the contrary. He was alarmed 
by information that Indians were in the vicinity. Suddenly Te- 
cumseh entered to visit his friend, the host of the frightened 
Kentuckian. Tecumseh, seeing the scared guest, pointed his 
finger at him and in disdainful tones exclaimed, “A big baby! 
A big baby!” following the contemptuous epithet by slapping 
the “baby” several times over the shoulder to the greater alarm 
of the Kentuckian, but great amusement of the other spectators. 
present. : 


THE PROPHET AND GREENVILLE, 


The tribesmen of Tecumseh were in settlements scattered in 
Ohio and Indiana. He and his immediate followers were still 
on the White river. Another band was on the Mississinaway.™ 
Many of them resided in the Tawa towns on the head waters of 
the Auglaize. These latter Tawa Shawnees proposed to the 





*% John McDonald, quoted by Drake. 
* Ruddell in Draper manuscripts. 
® Tributary to the Wabash. 
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other two bands that they come to the Tawa country and all 
unite in a common settlement. Tecumseh approved the plan, and 
the two moving Indiana parties met at Greenville on their way 
to the Auglaize country. Arriving at Greenville, at the junc- 
tion of Mud and Greenville creeks, the site seemed to suite the 

















THE PROPHET. 


wanderers and they decided to remain there. The Auglaize 
destination was abandoned. Greenville thus became the. head- 
quarters of the Shawnees, and the most conspicuous and in- 
fluential town of all their tribe settlements. 

And now there comes upon the stage and into the career of 
‘Tecumseh his famous brother, Laulewasikaw; a strange contrast 
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to our hero, both in appearance and character; a figure grotesque 
and unadmirable but potent and helpful, temporarily at least, to 
the life purpose of Tecumseh. The Indian is pre-eminently su- 
perstitious ; vague as are their notions respecting the Diety, they 
believe in the existence of a Great Spirit, whom they regard with 
great fear and reverence. They had their Prophets or sacred: 
men, who were the chosen agents or interpreters of this Great 
Spirit. These Prophets easily swayed, by their pretended or 
sincerely alleged revelations from Heaven, the credulous minds 
of the forest savage. Laulewasikaw—meaning the “Loud 
Voice” — assumed this role of the Prophet just before or at the 
time of the Greenville settlement. The old Shawnee prophet, 
named Penagashega, or “Change of Feathers,” for many years: 
the inspired adviser of his tribesmen, had died. Laulewasikaw*® 
donned the mantle of the departing Penagashega and assumed: 
his sacred calling. He changed his name to Tenskawautawan,” 
or “Open Door,” because he was to reveal to the Indians the 
better life which they should pursue; he was to be the way, 
which had been opened for the deliverance of the red people. 
The Prophet’s career, though short lived was curious, dram- 
atic and intensely interesting. He claimed miraculous powers! 
That he could heal all diseases and “stay the arm of death 
in sickness and on the battlefield.” He began to declaim 
against witchcraft, the use of intoxicating liquors, the custom 
of the Indian women marrying with white men, the adop- 
tion by the Indians of the dress and habits of the white peo- 
ple, the practice of selling Indian lands to the whites. He 
urged the rejection of all influences of white civilization and the 
absolute return of the Redman to his primitive and simple lite. 
He claimed he had “been up in the clouds’ to the very gates 
of Heaven and was in communication at first hand with the 
Great Spirit. The Prophet was for a time eminently successful. 
He was the Mohamet that was to inflame the religious pas- 





*® Laulewasikaw, also called Olliwachia, was some years younger 
than Tecumseh, awkward and uglly, being blind in one eye and having 
rather repellant features. There is no authority for the statement often. 
repeated that he was the twin brother of Tecumseh. 

* Also written Ellsquatawa. 
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sions of his people, while Tecumseh was to stir their patriotism 
and racial prejudice. The Prophet, it is said, and doubtless 
with much truth, got many of his ideas from the Shaker and 
Moravian missionaries; like Peter the Hermit, he was a preach- 
ing prophet to arouse the people ultimately to a great crusade 
against their enemies. He was: “accepted” not only by the 
Shawnees, but members of all tribes, who flocked in great num- 
bers and from great distances, from the Upper Mississippi, Lake 
Superior and the eastern countries, to hear and believe his pre- 
tentious harangues, which were delivered in a dramatic manner 
amid theatrical mummeries. It was not all comedy, for he not 
only denounced witchcraft, which was common among his peo- 
ple, and imitating his zealous Puritan predecessors, he put many 
witches to death with horrible tortures, using the spurious charge 
of witchcraft as a justification for the summary disposal of any 
enemy.* How closely allied to the doctrine and doings of the 
Prophet was his brother Tecumseh can only be conjectured. 
The general opinion is that Tecumseh regarded the Prophet as a 
sham, a “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal” to attract the 
ignorant and unwary. On the contrary, Mr. J. M. Ruddell states 
in the Draper letters that his father (Stephen Ruddell) said the 
Prophet had unbounded influence over Tecumseh, who regarded 
his brother as really possessing supernatural powers. “Te- 
cumseh fully believed all the extravagant sayings of the Prophet, 
although the character of the Prophet was anything but lovely 
either in looks or conduct. My father was of the opinion that 
Tecumseh was the tool of the Prophet and all this seemed to be 
strange to father, as Tecumseh was much the smarter man in 
every respect.”** Against this testimony is the Anthony Shane 
manuscript, which says “Tecumseh disbelieved in the prophecy 
of his brother and was twice in the act of killing him for his 
failure, once at Greenville and afterwards at Tippecanoe. Te- 

J. M. Ruddell also says “My father’s opinion of the Prophet was 
that he was a bad man and as father was weil acquainted with him he 
had every opportunity to know and while he had a reallove and greatest 
respect for Tecumseh, he had no confidence in the Lagpket as he was 
certainly a great liar and hypocrit.” 

* See Leatherlips, in Indian Monuments by E. L. Taylor, Vol. IX, 
p. 1, Ohio Archzological and Historical Publications. 
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cumseh was much angered and was with much difficulty pre- 
vented from killing him for his false prophecies and cowardice. 
After opposing him in his prophetic career for some time at 
Greenville, he found that most of the Indians believed in him, 
and as a matter of policy he assented and after that made use of 
him to further his own designs.”” This latter was probably the 
real attitude of Tecumseh concerning the claim of his religious 
brother. Without doubt Tecumseh was by this time absorbingly 
bent upon his plan of uniting all the tribes of the land into one 
vast confederacy for the purpcse of exterminating the whites 
from the Northwest Territory and once more establishing the 
Ohio as the boundary between the two races. He was politic 
enough to see that the Prophet could be of great assistance in 
this scheme, as through his priestly office he could play upon 
the religious prejudices and superstitions of the tribesmen, while 
he, Tecumseh, might arouse their patriotism and their- smoulder- 
ing hatred of the whites. In the spring of 1807, the Shawnee 
brothers had assembled several hundred of their people, whom 
through their harangues they had succeeded in rousing to the 
highest pitch of excitement, with the view to make their con- 
trol the stronger and prepare the way for the confederacy of all 
the tribes of the Northwest. 


ALARM-AT INDIAN ACTIVITY. 


The white settlers, far and near, became alarmed. President 
Jefferson directed Secretary of War Knox to address a letter 
to the Indians at Greenville, reminding them they were assem- 
bled within the government .purchase and requesting them to 
move to some other point within their own territory. This let- 
ter was transmitted to Captain William Wells, the government 
Indian agent stationed at Fort Wayne. Captain Wells sent 
Anthony Shane*® to Greenville to invite Tecumseh and the Pro- 
phet to Fort Wayne for a conference. Tecumseh haughtily told 

*° Anthony Shane was a half-breed Shawnee. His father was a 
Frenchman. He spoke French fluently and often acted as an interpreter. 
He was intimately acquainted with Tecumseh His manuscript journal 
now in the library of the Wisconsin Historical Society was one of the 
main sources of information for Benjamin Drake in writing the life of 
Tecumseh, and has been freely used by the writer of this article. 
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Shane to “go back and tell Captain Wells that my fire is kindled 
on the spot appointed by the Great Spirit alone, and if he 
(Wells) has anything to communicate to me, he must come 
here; and I will expect him in six days from this time.’ Wells 
then sent Shane to Tecumseh with the President’s letter. Tecum- 
seh was more indignant than ever. He addressed the messen- 
ger and assembled Indians in a glowing and impassioned speech, 
in which he dwelt upon the injuries the Indians had received 
from the whites, and especially the continued encroachments 
of the latter upon the lands of the red men. “These lands are 
ours,” he excitedly exclaimed, “no one has a right to remove 
us, because we were the first owners; the Great Spirit above 
us has appointed this place for us, on which to light our fires, 
and here we will remain. As to boundaries, the Great Spirit 
above knows no boundaries, nor will his red people acknowledge 
any.” This revealed the unyielding attitude of Tecumseh. These 
sentiments and convictions, though at times concealed and even 
denied, were ever his; his hopes, his plans, his efforts were for 
their realization. The Indians at Greenville increased in num- 
bers and activity; they armed themselves; the Prophet and 
Tecumseh were visited by bands from every section of the coun- 
try. Finally in September (1807) the Governor of Ohio* dis- 
patched Thomas Worthington and Duncan McArthur to Green- 
ville to confer with Tecumseh and his brother and learn the 
object of their assembling such a warlike body of tribesmen, 
and that too outside of the Indian reservation. It was a great 
conference. Speeches were made by Blue Jacket, Tecumseh and 
especially the Prophet, who claimed the assembling to be purely 
on account of his religious mission to improve the tribesmen, 
convince them of the error of their ways and persuade them 
to change their lives and serve the Great Spirit. It was a 
specious and plausible plea and quite deceived the state com- 
missioners. To still further confirm the deception four chiefs, 
Tecumseh, Blue Jacket, Roundhead and Panther returned with 





® Acting Governor Thomas Kirker. 

*It was on this journey that Tecumseh pointed out as they passed 
in sight of it, his birthplace on the Mad river, below Springfield, now 
known as the Keifer farm. 
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McArthur and Worthington to Chillicothe.** The chiefs re- 
mained a week in the state capital, during which time a public 
council was held. Tecumseh was the principal speaker, and at 
one time spoke three consecutive hours. It was the impetuous 
utterances of a burdened and sensitive soul. He reviewed the 
entrance and advance of the white man upon the Indian ter- 
ritory; the history and features of all the Indian treaties, with 
which he revealed marvelous familiarity; he denounced the 
rights of the whites in their forciful conquest; he recited the 
wrongs endured by his people and their determination to recede 
no further, but disclaimed any intention on their part to make 
war upon the United States. It was one of the greatest speeches 
from the lips of a savage.® It lulled the fears of the whites and 
so convinced Governor Kirker that there was no danger that he 
disbanded the militia which he had called out from motives of 
precaution. Shortly after the event just related a serious dis- 
turbance arose over the murder of a white settler near Urbana. 
The Indians were charged with the crime. A council was called 
at Springfield. Tecumseh was the chief speaker. He insisted on 
carrying his tomahawk with him on the plea that it was also 
his pipe. A backwoodsman offered him a long-stemmed, dirty 
looking earthern pipe; the chief took the miserable substitute be- 
tween his thumb and finger, held it up, looked at it disdainfully 
and threw it, with a sneer, over his head into the bushes. He was 
permitted to retain his tomahawk pipe. 

The Greenville “conspiracy” continued to thrive. The 
Prophet’s fame and influence spread to the remotest tribes, 
Tecumseh and the Prophet made mysterious journeys to the 
Indiana and Illinois villages. Governor Harrison addressed a 
letter to the Prophet again requesting an explanation of his 
‘ intentions. The Prophet returned a lengthy and adroit reply; a 
diplomatic document disclaiming any evil purpose. 


REMOVAL TO TIPPECANOE. 


In the spring of 1808, Tecumseh and the Prophet removed 
the Greenville quarters to a tract of land granted them by the 





“It was interpreted by Stephen Ruddell. 
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Pottawattamies and Kickapoos, on the Tippecanoe, one of the 
tributaries of the Wabash river. It was known as the Prophet’s 
Town and here the brothers. gathered about them great numbers 
of Northern Indians, and the Prophet’s followers for the first 
time began to combine warlike sports with their sacred exercises. 
Tecumseh’s genius gradually asserted its ascendency over the 
Prophet’s gift for exciting religious fanaticism. If Tecumseh did 
not really sympathize with the charlatanry of the “inspired one” 
he permitted its progress as a means to his end. Further nego- 
tiations took place between the Prophet and Governor Harrison, 
who became more and more alarmed at the progress of the 
Prophet. In all these proceedings Tecumseh stood in the back- 
ground, shifting the scenes, while the Prophet seemed to be the 
leader and stood the apparent chief actor before the foot- 
lights, but Tecumseh’s greatness is shown nowhere more than 
in his ability to conceal his purpose and patiently abide his time. 
He more and more convinced himself that if he could succeed 
in uniting all the Indian tribes so that the southern border could 
be harrassed at the same time that the western frontier was being 
assailed, the whites could be overcome and brought to sue for 
peace and the tide of western immigration stayed, and the Ohio 
be again and forever the dividing barrier. Tecumseh, though a 
savage of the forest, evidenced in his character a rare combina- 
tion of Italian craft, Spanish revengefulness, German patience 
and Anglo-Saxon fortitude. In the winter of 1808-9 Tecumseh 
visited many tribes in the Indiana territory and attended a coun- 
cil at Sandusky when he endeavored to prevail upon the Wyan- 
dots and Senecas to remove and join his quarters on the Tippe- 
canoe, where they would be farther from the whites and could 
enjoy greater game fields. Tarhe, the Crane, opposed the plan, 
openly expressing his fear that Tecumseh was working for no 
good purpose at Tippecanoe.** Governor Harrison decided to 





“ Tarhe was always, after the Greenville Treaty, which he was the 
first to sign, a steadfast friend of the whites. He was the Grand 
Sachem of his tribe and the acknowledged head of all the tribes who 
were engaged in the war with the United States which ended in the 
Treaty of Greenville, and in that character the duplicate of the origina} 
treaty, engrossed on parchment, was committed to his custody. 
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trust no more to the peaceful representations of the Prophet. He 
had indisputable evidence that the Indians were arming them- 
selves and that the British in Canada were aiding them in every 
way possible. The United States garrison at Fort Knox—a 
post about two miles from Vincennes — the capital of the Indi- 
ana territory — was augmented by companies of militia. Alarm 
posts were established for the protection of Vincennes. Infor- 
mation reached Governor Harrison that the preparation of the 
Indians for a sudden uprising were wide spread and that Detroit, 
St. Louis, Fort Wayne, Chicago and Vincennes were to be 
the points for surprise and destruction. The bloody plan of 
Pontiac’s conspiracy was to be re-enacted. Tecumseh’s hostility 
to the whites had been whetted to fever heat by the treaties made 
at Fort Wayne (1809), between Governor Harrison for the gov- 
ernment and several Indian tribes®** for the extinguishment of 
the titles of the natives, to lands extending for some sixty miles 
along the Wabash. Millions more of Indian acres for annuities 
averaging the fraction of a cent an acre were added to the pos- 
session of the United States and this in the very heart of the 
Tippecanoe country and while Tecumseh was arousing his tribes- 
men to resistence. It was a fresh and galling goad to his efforts. 


THE COUNCIL OF VINCENNES. 


Events were rapidly culminating when in August (1810) Te- 
cumseh accompanied by some three hundred of his chosen 
“braves” descended the Wabash by canoes from Tippecanoe to 
Vincennes. This in response to an almost commanding invitation 
from Governor Harrison for a “talk.” The governor had ar- 
ranged to hold the council on the broad portico of his house 
which had been fitted up for the occasion. He was attended, to 
make the ceremony impressive and safe, by the judges of the 
Supreme Court, officers of the army, and on the spacious lawn, 
canopied by the overshadowing branches of lofty trees, a com- 
pany of the militia and a crowd of resident citizens. At the hour 
appointed, Tecumseh with some forty chiefs and “big men” all 





“ Delawares, Pottawattamies, Miamis, Eel River, Weas and Kicka- 
poos. 
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attired in their most resplendent savage dress, approached with- 
in a few rods of the porch. It was one of the most picturesque 
scenes in Indian history. The governor invited the great chief, 
through the interpreter, to come forward and take a seat with 
him and his counselors, saying that was “the wish of their Great 
Father, the President of the United States.” Tecumseh paused 
for a moment, cast his piercing eye about the scene surrounding 
him, then “raising his tall form to its greatest height, and point- 
ing his sinewy arm towards the heaven, with manner indicative 
of supreme contempt for the paternity assigned him, said in a 
voice whose clarion tones were heard throughout the assembly: 
‘My father? — The Great Spirit is my father —the earth is my 
mother — and on her bosom I will recline.’ ’’®* He then in all the 
native dignity of his race settled himself on the ground. He then 
arose, animated by the splendor and stimulus of the occasion, 
made one of his masterful speeches. “The Great Spirit,’ he said, 
“gave this great island (America) to his red children; he placed 
the whites on the other side of the big water. They were not 
content with their own, but they came to take ours from_us. They 
have driven us from the sea to the lakes. They have taken upon 
themselves. to say that this tract belongs to the Miamis, this to the 
Delawares, this to the Ottawas and so on. But the Great Spirit 
intended it as the common property of us all. Our father (Presi- 
dent) tells us that we (Shawnees) have no business upon the 
Wabash; the land belongs to the other tribes; but the Great 
Spirit ordered us to come here and here we will stay.”” He then 
proceeded to say, that unless a stop was put to the further en- 
croachments of the whites, the fate of the Redmen was sealed. 
They had been driven from the Atlantic across the Alleghanies 
and now their possessions on the Wabash and the Illinois were to 
be taken from them —that in a few years they would not have 
ground enough to bury their warriors on this side of the “Father 
of Waters ;” that the tribes were being driven towards the setting 
sun, like a galloping horse; that for himself and his warriors, he 
had determined to resist all further aggressions of the whites and 
that with his consent or that of the Shawnees, the white man 








* Law’s History of Vincennes, and A Jones, an eye-witness in the 
Draper manuscripts. 
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should never acquire another foot of land. Tecumseh argued in 
this speech, which was long continued, that the Indians were as 
naturally one nation as the colonists or seventeen fires (states) 
were one nation. They had a right to come together and form a 
confederacy precisely as the whites had formed a confederacy 
and that the governor (Harrison) had no more right te suspect 
the purpose of the Indian confederacy than the Indian had to 
mistrust the colonial confederacy. It was a powerful, politic and 
patriotic appeal with all the grace and force with which the 
speaker was so rarely endowed. The Wyandot, Kickapoo, Pot- 
tawattainie, Ottawa and Winnebago chiefs grunted their ap- 
proval and followed in brief speeches, saying that they had joined 
Tecumseh’s confederacy ; had made him their common leader and 
would stand by him. Governor Harrison made reply that Te- 
cumseh’s charges of bad faith against the government and that 
injustice had been done the Indians were unfounded. Instead the 
United States was their friend; while all other countries had been 
their enemies; that the land was not the common property of 
all tribes, but only the separable property of différent tribes in 
possession of particular parts, and he candidly and firmly told the 


‘chief that the President would insist upon the separate tribal allot- 


ments of the land and that the division would be supported, if 
necessary, by the sword. But he added that he (Harrison) would 
report Tecumseh’s views to the President and do what he could 
to prevent a clash. “Well,” said Tecumseh, “as the Great Chief, 
(President) is to determine the matter, I hope the Great Spirit 
will put sense enough into his head to direct you to give up this 
land to us. It is true that he is so far off that he will not be 
injured by the war; he may sit in his town (Washington) and 
drink his wine, while you and I will have to fight it out.” The 


‘council became a discussion, acrimonious and even hostile in 


its bitterness, the Indians seizing their weapons and the gov- 
ernor’s soldiers raising their guns. At some declaration of Gov- 


-ernor Harrison, Tecumseh audaciously instructed Joseph Barron, 


the interpreter, to “tell him he lies.” That was the end of the 
council. Tecumseh was compelled to return the next day and 


‘apologize for his rudeness. This Vincennes council continued for 


‘several days (August 12-22), during which many “talks” were 
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held. In one of his speeches Tecumseh uttered the following, 
one of the most concise and logical statements of his cause, to be 
found in any of his addresses, while it has also the flavor of the 
loftiest sentiment: ‘i have made myself what I am, and I would 
that I could make the red people as great as the conceptions of 
my mind, when I think of the Great Spirit that rules over all. I 
would not then come to see Governor Harrison to ask him to 
tear the treaty, but | would say to him, Brother, you have liberty 
to return to your own country. Once there were no white men in 
all this country ; then it belonged to the red men, children of the 
same parents, placed on it by the Great Spirit, to keep it, to travel 
over it, to eat its fruits, and fill it with the same race — once a 
happy race, but now made miserable by the white people, who are 
never contented, but always encroaching. They have driven us 
from the great salt water, forced us over the mountains, ane 
would shortly push us into the lakes— but we are determined 





to go no farther. The only way to stop this evil is for all the 
red men to unite in claiming a common and equal right in the 
land, as it was at first, and should be now — for it never was 
divided, but belongs to all. . No tribe has a right to sell, even to 
each other, much less to strangers, who demand all and will take 
no less. The white people have no right to take the land from 
the Indians, who had it first; it is theirs. They may sell it, but 
all must join. Any sale not made by all is not good. The late sale 
is bad — it was made by a part only. Part do not know how to 
sell. It requires all to make a bargain for all.” 

It was evident the council had not made for peace and har- 
mony. The governor, however, made one final request of Te- 


cumseh ; that in case they came to war, the chief would put a stop: 


to the cruel and disgraceful mode of warfare which the Indians 
were accustomed to wage against defenseless women and children. 
This Tecumseh readily agreed to and his promise was sacredly 
kept. The Vincennes council so spectacular in its incidents and so 


significant in its proceedings closed with the firm belief both by the- 
Governor and the chief that war was inevitable. Tidings reached’ 


Harrison from sections of the West and South that the Indians 
were preparing for the war-path. The Indian forces continued 
to increase at the Prophet’s Town on the Tippecanoe. 
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TECUMSEH’S TOUR EAST AND WEST. 


Tecumseh on leaving the Vincennes meeting started at once 
upon an extended pilgrimage to the tribes East and West. He 
went to the Iroquois on the lakes of the East, saw the Wyandots 
and other Ohio tribes ; and then returning through the Indiana and 
Illinois country visited the tribes of the Northwest on Lakes Hu- 
ron, Michigan and Superior. 
One of the notable events 
of this trip was his experi- 
ence with the Menomonees, a 
small and peaceable tribe, 
located on Green Bay. To- 
mah was their chief, who 
held great sway over his 





own and neighboring tribes. 
At the arrival of Tecumseh, 
Tomah called a council of 
his people. In the course of 
Tecumseh’s speech he pic- 
tured the glory as well as the 
certainty of success and as 
a presage of this related to 
them his (Tecumseh’s) own 
hitherto prosperous career — 
the number of battles he had tought, the victories he had won, the 
enemies he had slain, and the scalps he had taken from the heads 
of his warrior foes. Tomah appreciated the influence of such an 
address upon his people and feared its consequences, for he was 





WM. H. HARRISON, 


opposed to leading them into any war. His reply was in a tone to 
allay this feeling and he closed with a remark to them that he had 
heard the words of Tecumseh— heard of the battles he had 
fought, the enemies he had ‘slain and the scalps he had taken. He 
then paused, and while the deepest silence reigned throughout 
the audience, he slowly raised his hands, with his eves fixed on 
them, and in a lower, but not less proud tone, continued, “but it 
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is my boast that these hands are unstained with human blood.” 
The effect is described by an eye-witness as being “tremendous.” 
The result of Tecumseh’s speech was nullified. Tomah, how- 
ever, resumed by saying he was aware of the injustice of the 
Americans in their encroachments upon the lands of the Indians 
and while he would not take up the war club, his young men 
might do so and follow Tecumseh if they desired. 

On some of these tours of agitation among the Western na- 
tions, the Prophet accompanied Tecumseh, coupling his religious 
harangues and mystic ceremonies with the political exhortations 
of his warrior brother. During Tecumseh’s sojourn among a band 
of Shawnees on the upper lakes, a messenger overtook him bear- 
ing a letter of admonition from Vincennes. Tecumseh seized the 
letter and, throwing it into the fire, said: “If Governor Harrison 
were here I would serve him in the same way,” adding, “my 
cause will not die, when I am dead.” He had reached the exalted 
state of consecrated devotion to his cause. He was kindling the 
fire of hate and resistance to the whites in every Indian village. 
In the early summer of 1811, Governor Harrison wrote the 
Secretary of War, concerning Tecumseh and his movement: 
“There can be no doubt of his intention to excite the southern’ 
Indians to war against us. The implicit obedience and respect 
which the followers of Tecumseh pay him are really astonishing 
and more than any other circumstance bespeak him one of those 
uncommon geniuses which spring up occasionally to produce 
revolutions and overturn the existing order of things. If it were 
not for the vicinity of the United States, he would be the founder 
of an empire that would rival in glory Mexico or Peru. For 
years he has been in constant motion.. You see him to-day on 
the Wabash and in a short time hear of him on the shores of Lake 
Michigan or the barks of the Mississippi, and wherever he goes, 
he makes an impression favorable to his purpose. He is now 
upon the last round to put a finishing touch to his work.” 





“Wisconsin Historical Collections, Vol. 1, p. 53. 
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SECOND SOUTHERN JOURNEY. 


This “last round” was a lengthy trip to the South, begun in: 
August (1811) and lasting some six months. He traversed 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, and the Caro- 
linas, holding councils, addressing assemblies of the Creeks, 
Cherokees, Seminoles, Choctaws, Osages, Chickasaws and other- 
tribes. His experiences on this remarkable mission would fill 
a volume; recitals of his tireless labors, his wonderful endur- 
ance, his rapidity of movement, his tact and courage under ad- 
verse conditions and his limitless powers of oratory and persu- 
asive diplomacy. He was accompanied by a band of some thirty 
warrior adherents, among them several distinguished chiefs of 
other tribes. The party was mounted on spirited black ponies. 
The warriors all wore buck-skin shirts, leggings, breach clouts. 
and moccasins. Both sides of their heads were closely shaven,, 
there being left only a narrow ridge extending from the middle 
of the forehead over the pate down to the nape of the neck. The 
hair of this ridge was plaited in long cue of three plaits, hanging 
down between the shoulders and the end of the cue was garnished 
with hawk feathers, which dangled down the back. Across the 
forehead of each extended around the head, was a band of red 
flannel about three inches wide. Semi-circular streaks of red war- 
paint were drawn under each eye, terminating outward on the 
cheek bone. A small red spot was painted on each temple and 
a large round red spot on the center of the breast.” As the party 
proceeded on its way, messengers would be sent ahead to an- 
nounced the approach of the war embassy. A council would be 
called for and the notified village would send out runners to 
gather in the tribesmen to meet and hear the great Tecumseh. 
fhe council would convene at the appointed date. Tecumsely 
would present his plea which would be delivered in Shawnee and 
be translated to the tribe by interpreter. His address to the 
Choctaws, on Jim creek, in the present county of Noxubee, 
Mississippi, is representative of his rhetorical repertoire. We- 
give the summary as reported by an eye-witness. from the Draper- 





* Draper manuscript. 
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manuscripts: The white people were a bad people and the In- 
dians ought not to live at peace with them. Ever since the white 
people had crossed the great waters, they had not ceased to inflict 
wrongs and outrages upon the Indians. The hunting grounds of 
the Redmen were fast disappearing under their advance. Year 
after year they were driving the Redmen farther and farther 
west. The mere presence of the whiteman was a source of evil 
to the Indian. His whiskey was destroying the bravery of the 
Indian warrior, and his lust corrupting the virtue of the Indian 
women. The only hope for the Redman was a war of extermi- 
nation against the pale face. The tribes of the north were get- 
ting ready to take up the hatchet. The pale face must be de- 
stroyed. Would not the Choctaws and the other southern tribes 
unite with the warriors of the lakes? The great nation (Eng- 
land) across the water would soon come to their help. Let all 
unite and stand firm, let all get ready to strike the fatal blow, 
and the pale face must go down to swift destruction. But if from 
any motives of policy the leaders of the Choctaws could not 
openly unite with the other tribes in this war, could they not 
secretly and without the knowledge of the whites let him have 
all the warriors they could spare? Would they not let him have 
many young braves and not let this become known to the whites. 
If they could at least do this he would be partially satisfied. 

The Choctaws at this time were friendly to the whites. 
Pushmatahas, chief of the Choctaws, arose and replied to Tecum- 
seh, saying: ““The Choctaws have never shed the blood of white 
men in war, and they do not intend to begin now. The white 
people are my friends. I cannot and will not fight them without 
cause, and I have no cause; and if any of my people join you in 
your war, Tecumseh, and they do not get killed in battle, I will 
have them killed when they return home.” Tecumseh was greatly 
disconcerted at this rebuff. He abruptly left the council; as he 
was passing out he muttered a bitter imprecation on the Choc- 
taws—‘they were cowards and had the hearts of women.” 

After his stay in Florida among the Seminoles, with whom 
he seemed to meet with success, he visited the Creeks in Alabama. 
He felt he would have special influence over the Creeks, as they 
were the tribe of his mother and would give him a ‘sympathetic 
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hearing. About one-half the Creeks accepted his war ideas and 
some followed to the Ohio country. In one instance, however, he 
met with no friendly response. At a Creek town called Tuckha- 
batchee, on the Tallapoosa river, he entered the lodge of the chief 
known as Big Warrior. Tecumseh gave him “war talk,” pre- 
sented the chief with a bundle of sticks, a hatchet and a piece of 
wampum. Big Warrior received all in stolid indifference, where- 
upon Tecumseh, comprehending the situation, looked Big Warrior 
in the eye and pointing his finger disdainfully at him exclaimed: 
“Your blood is white; you have taken my sticks and wampum and 
hatchet, but you do not mean to fight; I know the reason, you do 
not believe the Great Spirit has sent me; I leave here directly and 
shall go straight to Detroit; when I arrive there I shall stamp my 
foot on the ground, and shake down every house in Tuckha- 
batchee.” It made a great impression upon Big Warrior and 
those present. They anxiously counted the days until that one 
came when Tecumseh was due at Detroit. The strange predic- 
tion was fulfilled, a mighty rumbling was heard, the houses in 
Tuckhabatchee were shaken, some to the ground. The effect was 
electrical. ‘Tecumseh has got to Detroit,” was the cry. The 
shaking, curiously happening about the time Tecumseh was due 
to reach Detroit, was the famous earthquake of New Madrid, on 
the Mississippi.®* 

It is thus seen that the warrior orator, in this remarka- 
ble campaign as the apostle of war against the white man, was 
not without opposition; his right there were many to dispute. 
His southern mission was partially successful. He addressed 
thousands of the various tribesmen; he stirred them with the fire 
of his sentiments and the splendor and vehemence of his oratory 
and his fame made him foremost of all his race from the St. 
Lawrence to the Mexican gulf; from the Atlantic to the “Father 
of Waters” and far beyond. In this tour he carried with him 
bundles of “red sticks,” the symbols of war, and in many instances 
he would leave with the tribe or band, which he visited, a bundle 





® The anecdote of the Prophecy of Tecumseh and its singular 
fulfillment is vouched for by authentic relators to Drake, who received 
the story from many Indians resident at the time in Tuckhabatchee. 
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containing the number of sticks equal to the days before the date 
for the universal assault on the whites. It was the savage calen- 
dar; the recipient Indians were to throw away a stick each day 
and when the last was reached the day of vengeance and massacre 
had come. Those who accepted the “red sticks” were called the 
“Red stick party,” the others the peace party, and in many locali- 
ties the dissension between the two parties was bitter and relent- 
less. 
BATTLE OF TIPPECANOE, 

Meanwhile events of a direful moment were transpiring in 
the Indiana country. On his departure for the south, Tecumseh 
had in the most emphatic manner charged his brother, The 
Prophet, to be most careful in the preservation of peace with the 
whites during his absence. No hostile movements were to be made 
until the confederacy of northern and southern tribes had been 
accomplished and the hour was ripe for the universal uprising. 


But best laid schemes o’ mice and men, 
Gang aft a-gley. 


So it may be with the forest savage. The pilgrimage of Tecumseh 
and its hostile purpose was known to Governor Harrison and the 
settlers in the Indiana Territory.°° The Prophet, “more rogue 
than fool,’ after his brother’s departure, became more bold and 
demonstrative in his warlike activity. Moreover, the British 
agent of Indian affairs in Canada, hoping and believing a war 
between the British government and the United States to be 
inevitable, began, with unusual vigor, to stir up discontent with 
the United States government among the Northwestern Indians. 
Governor Harrison did not propose to be taken unawares. He 
reported the situation to the government at Washington and asked 
for a regiment of Regulars. President Madison placed 7° the 
Fourth Regiment of mounted infantry, commanded by Colonel 
John P. Boyd, at the disposal of Governor Harrison. He also 
received a number of volunteers from Kentucky. Governors 





*® Indiana as a state was not admitted into the Union until December 
11, 1816. 
Jully 11, 1811. 
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Howard of Missouri and Edwards of Illinois proffered co-opera- 
tive assistance, if needed. In the last days of September, Harri- 
son in command of his military expedition left Vincennes and 
after a few days’ march encamped on the Wabash, two miles 
north of the present site of Terre Haute, where a fort was erected 
and named after the gallant commander, Harrison.” 

Some peace conferences with the Prophet were proposed, 
but to no effect. He was bent on battle, believing he would de- 
stroy the enemy and become the hero of his people as he was 
already their prophet. Harrison continued his advance on Tippe- 
canoe. His force numbered about nine hundred men.’? On the 
afternoon of November 6, General Harrison arrived within a mile 
of the Prophet’s Town, where on Burnett creek the army pro- 
ceeded to encamp. The Prophet, with characteristic duplicity, 
sent a deputation to the governor to say he was for peace and the 
next day would meet him (Harrison) and arrange a treaty. The 
night was dark and cloudy, the moon rose late and a drizzling rain 
fell. The men slept, or rather lay on their arms, ready for 
instant action. The attack came before daybreak when the 
Indians, who had stealthily approached under cover of the dark- 
ness, suddenly sprang forth from the forests north and south of 
the camp and the high grassed swamp to the east. The Indian 
warriors numbered about one thousand, representing many tribes, 
including the Shawnees, Wyandots, Kickapoos, Pottawattamies, 
Winnebagoes, Ottawas, Chippewas, Sacs and Miamis. They 
were led by their chiefs, White-loon, Stone-eater and Winne- 
mac.*? ’ : 

The Prophet, in virtue of his sacred office and perhaps, 
as has been suggested, unwilling to test at once “the rival powers 
of his sham prophecy and the real American bullet,” did not take 
part in the battle, but stationed himself on a small hill near at 





™* Fort Harrison was located on the site of Bataille des Illinois: 
—TIllinois Battle — being according to Indian traditions the scene of a 
great battle in earlier times between the Illinois and Iroquois tribes. 

“Six hundred Indiana Territory volunteers, sixty Kentucky volun- 
teers, and two hundred and fifty U. S. regulars. 

* White-loon was a Miami; Winnemac, a Pottawattamie, these two 
had signed the Greenville Treaty. Stone-eater was a Pottawattamie. 
Stone-eater and White-loon are by some authors classed as Winnebagoes, 
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hand, where he chanted a war song and presided like an evil 
genius, as the Indians soon had reason to think, over the battle 
in the darkness. He had prophesied that the American bullets 
would rebound harmless from the bodies of the Indians and that 
the Indians would have plenty of light, while all around would be 
thick darkness to the pale faces. Never were savages known to 
battle more desperately. The infatuated and deluded Indians 
abandoned their practice of fighting stealthily and from behind 
shelter. Under the influence of the fierce fanaticism in which 
they had been steeped, they braved the soldiers in open battle, 
rushing recklessly upon their bayonets. The conflict lasted until 
shortly after daybreak when, with a last charge, the troops put the 
Indians to flight. During the engagement Generai Harrison 
fearlessly rode from one side of the camp to the other directing 
he disposal of the troops and rousing them to unusual bravery 
and steadiness. The American loss was sixty killed and one 
hundred and thirty wounded. The Indian loss was never known, 
for in this instance, as was their usual custom in battle, they 
succeeded in carrying off and concealing their dead. It is believed 
their relative loss in this encounter was greater than in any of the 
Indian battles. It was the Waterloo of the forest warriors. The 
Prophet’s influence was destroyed past all recovery. His divine 
power was forever discredited; the Prophet’s Town abandoned; 
the warriors scattered to their various tribes. Harrison returned 
to Vincennes with a military renown, soon to be augmented to 
such an extent that the presidency was his ultimate reward. 


TECUMSEH RETURNS FROM THE SOUTH. 


Tecumseh returned from his southern journey by way of Mis- 
souri, where he rallied the Indians on the Des Moines ; whence he 
crossed to the headwaters of the Illinois and thence hurried on to 
the Wabash and to Tippecanoe,* Imagine his consternation 
when learning of the rout of his brother the Prophet, the aban- 





™* Much discrepancy prevails among the authorities as to the time 
of Tecumseh’s return. Some claim it was immediately after the battle, 
“before the smoke was cleared.” It is probable that his return was some 
weeks after the Tippecanoe defeat, possibly not till the beginning of the 
year 1812. 
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donment of the Shawnee capital, the death blow to his project 
and wreckage of his hopes. When he first met the Prophet he 
reproached him with great severity for disregarding his command 
to refrain from any outbreak until his return. The Prophet tried 
to justify himself, but the enraged Tecumseh took him by the 
hair and shook him like a dog, threatening even to kill him. 
Tecumseh’s confederacy, the plan and work of years, of untold 
perils and difficulties, seemed crushed at the first blow, burst like 
a bubble in one short hour’s conflict in that early morning on- 
slaught at Tippecanoe. But hope springs eternal in the human 
breast. Likewise in the bosom of the dauntless savage. His 
warlike schemes scattered like leaves before the winter’s blast, 
the iron was in his soul, but the spark of hope was not extin- 
guished. He would go to Washington and plead with the Great 
Father of the pale face conquerors for justice to his red race. 
He so notified Governor Harrison. The governor replied grant- 
ing him permission for a conference with the president, but the 
chief must go unattended except by a small escort. The crest- 
fallen chieftain declined to go like a humiliated suppliant, shorn 
of all semblance of power and dignity, and diplomatic relations 
were peremptorily put at an end. 

In May (1812) there was a grand council held at Missis- 
sinaway, attended by twelve tribes of the Indians to consider 
certain disturbances that had recently occurred between the tribes- 
men and Indians. Tecumseh was present and the most frequent 
speaker, protesting that he was now for peace, but his speeches 
protested too much. He could not have been ingenious, he was 
only biding his time under the guise of submission. He must 
have seen the war clouds in the sky. He was impatiently waiting 
for them to burst. He had not long to wait. 


OPENING OF WAR OF I812. 


In June (18) a new aspect was given to the affairs of the 
west by the declaration of war made by the United States 
against Great Britain. It is related’® that Tecumseh heard the 
news of this impending war while in his lodge on the Wabash. 
William Hull, governor of Michigan Territory and general of 
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the American army of the Northwest, with headquarters at De- 
troit, issued a proclamation to the effect that this was a white 
man’s war and asking the Indians to remain neutral. He also 
sent a deputation of friendly Wyandot Indians from Michigan 
to hold a council of peace with Tecumseh and his chiefs of the 
league. Chief Isadore spoke for the peace Indians, advising 
neutrality and assuring them that the Americans would protect 
the friendly Indians and tribes. Tecumseh replied: “I have 
heard of this protection you speak of—before you left your 
home to come here, and I don’t believe a word of it; and as to 
Hull advising us to remain neutral during this war between the 
Big Knives and the British, that is all empty talk. Neutral in- 
deed? And who will protect you whilst the Big Knives are 
fighting the British, away off from you, from the attack of your 
ancient enemies, the western tribes, who may become allies of 
the British. The neutrality will as shortly end as you see (point- 
ing with his pipe-tomahawk) that smoke passing out through the 
hole in this wigwam — end is nothing. And what are we to gain 
by remaining neutral, or if we are all to take sides with the 
Big Knives? Would our rights to the soil of our fathers be re- 
spected, or will our hunting grounds that have wrongfully been 
taken from us be restored to us after the war? No! As well 
might you think of recalling some of the years that have tolled 
over your heads as to think of getting back any of your lands 
that have passed into the hands of the white man.”® 

Tecumseh then took the pipe of peace offered by the Wyan- 
dot chief Isadore, broke the stem and dashed it to the ground. He 
proceeded at once to Detroit stopping at Fort Wayne, which he had 
often before visited. He was invited by the government clerk 
to dinner. Tecumseh respectfully declined, saying, “I am the 
enemy of the white man —I will not eat with you.’ 

From Detroit Tecumseh passed over to Malden, Canada, and 
joined the British forces under Major General Sir Isaac Brock, 
military commander of the Upper Canada. Again Tecumseh was 
invited to attend a conference of neutral Indians at Brownstown, 





** Draper manuscript. 
* Draper manuscript. This government clerk was a Mr. Johns- 
ton, relative of John Johnston, government Indian agent at Piqua. 
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opposite Malden. To the messenger he replied, indignantly: ‘No, 
I have taken sides with the King, my father, and I will suffer my 
bones to bleach upon this shore before I will cross that stream 
to join any council of neutrality.” 

General Hull occupied Detroit but with a portion of his army 
crossed to the Canadian side for an invasion of the enemy’s coun- 
try when an express notified him that a company of Ohio 
volunteers, under Captain Henry Brush, with provisions for the 
American army, were near the River Raisin,’* and should be re- 
inforced and protected by an escort, as it was understood that 
some British soldiers and a confederate band of Indians, all under 
command of Tecumseh, had crossed the Detroit river from Mal- 
den to Brownstown, with the intention of intercepting the provis- 
ion train under Captain Brush. Hull directed Major Van Horne 
with a detachment of two hundred riflemen of the Ohio volunteers 
to proceed from Detroit, join Captain Brush and escort him 
safely to the American garrison.*® Major Van Horne, when 
within about three miles of Brownstown, was surprised (August 
5) by Tecumseh and a small force of warriors who were con- 
-cealed in the thick woods, through which ran the road traversed 
by the soldiers of Van Horne. The American soldiers were panic- 
stricken and fled precipitously with a loss of eighteen killed, thir- 
teen wounded and seventy missing. It was the first battle of the 
War of 1812 and the bloodshed was by the braves of the Indian 
confederacy under the Shawnee chief.*° 

‘How the heart of the burdened chief must have leaped with 
animated -hope ; at last the tide of fortune seemed to have turned 
in his behalf and the Great Spirit to have promised victory to 
the long deserted cause of the Redman. Vain hope and short- 
lived joy! The Brownstown encounter that so inauspiciously 
opened the war for the Americans was quickly followed by the 
engagement at Maguaga, fourteen miles from Detroit. To re- 
trieve the discomfiture of Van Horne another American detach- 





** Thirty-six miles below Detroit. Brush was coming from Ohio. 

* At Detroit. 

° The loss sustained by Tecumseh was one man killled, a young 
chief and interpreter named Logan. 
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ment of six hundred men*! was sent under Colonel Miller to open 
communication with Captain Brush. At the village of Maguaga 
the Americans were met by a force of four hundred British, 
commanded by Major Muir, and five hundred Indians led by Te- 
cumseh, Marpot and Walk-in-the-Water. The savages were al- 
most entirely naked and fought like demons, springing from be- 
hind a breastwork of felled trees. Although inferior in numbers 
the Americans gallantly charged and put the white and red foe 
to flight. Both Major Muir and Tecumseh were wounded. Col- 
onel Miller would have pushed to the River Raisin to the rescue 
of Captain Brush, but was pre-emptorily ordered to return to 
Detroit by General Hull, who was already giving evidences of 
his incapacity and disloyalty. Meanwhile General Hull had ab- 
ruptly abandoned the invasion of Canada and had returned with 
his forces across the river to Detroit, followed by General Brock 
and a portion of the British army. 


SURRENDER OF DETROIT. 


Colonels Duncan McArthur and Lewis Cass wished to fol- 
low up the advantage gained by Colonel Miller, but were for- 
bidden by General Hull, who ordered the whole force to retreat 
to Fort Detroit, where, amid the consternation and indignation of 
the American officers and men, Hull raised the white flag and 
surrendered (August 16) the fort and the whole Michigan 
territory to General Brock and the British arms. Two thou- 
sand American soldiers were in the articles of capitulation 
pronounced prisoners of war! The treachery of Hull was com- 
plete. The whole northwestern frontier of Ohio was laid open 
to savage incursion.*? General Brock stated he feared he could 
not restrain the ferocious propensities of his Indian allies and 
the American prisoners of war were dismissed in different di- 
rections, the Ohio volunteers being landed at Cleveland. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF TECUMSEH. 


Tecumseh was a jubilant witness of the inglorious, infamous 
capitulation of Hull. With an expression of lofty. and super- 





* U.S. Regulars and Ohio and Michigan volunteers. 
“ Captain Brush, hearing of Hull’s surrender, retired to Ohio. 
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cilious disdain, he gazed upon the humiliated soldiers of Hull 
as they stacked arms in surrender. William Hatch, who was 
an officer in Hull’s command and with him at the surrender 
and who saw Tecumseh at the time, says:** “The personal ap- 
pearance of this remarkable man was uncommonly fine. His 
height was about five feet nine inches; his face oval rather than 
angular: his nose handsome and straight; his mouth beauti- 
fully formed, like that of Napoleon; his eyes clear, transparent 
hazel, with a mild, pleasant expression when in repose or in con- 
versation; but when excited in his orations or by the enthusiasm 
of conflict, or when angry, they appeared like balls of fire; his 
teeth beautifully white and his complexion more of a light brown 
or tan than red; his limbs straight; he always stood very erect 
and walked with a brisk, elastic, vigorous step; invariably 
dressed in Indian tanned buckskin; a perfectly well fitting hunt- 
ing frock, descending to the knee, was over his underclothes of 
the same material; the usual cape and finish of leather fringe 
about the neck; cape, edges of the front opening, and bottom 
of the frock, a belt of the same material in which were his side 
arms, an elegant silver-mounted tomahawk and a knife in a 
strong leather case; short pantaloons, connected with neatly-fit- 
ting leggins and moccasins, with a mantle of the same material 
thrown over his left shoulder, used as a blanket in camp and a 
protection in storms. He was then in the prime of life, and pre- 
sented in his appearance and noble bearing one of the finest 
looking men I have ever seen.” 

At the time of the Detroit evacuation Tecumseh was com- 
mander of all the Indian allies. General Brock, on receiving the 
American soldiers from Hull, requested the chief not to allow his 
savage warriors to ill-treat the prisoners, to which the proud and 
powerful savage replied: “No! I despise them too much to 
meddle with them.” That he was the mainstay of the British 
commander is evident from the anecdote that previous to Brock’s 
crossing the Detroit river onto the American side he asked the 
chief what the lay of the land was into which he was going. 
Tecumseh, taking a roll of elm bark and stretching it out on the 
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ground by means of four stones, drew forth his scalping knife 
and with the point etched upon the bark a plan of the country, 
its hills, rivers, woods, morasses and roads.** Brock as a recog- 
nition of such military talent publicly took off his sash and placed 
it round the body of the chief. The latter received the honor 
with evident gratification; but was next day seen without his 
sash; asked by Brock for an explanation of its disappearance, 
Tecumseh replied that not wishing to wear such a mark of dis- 
tinction, when an older and abler warrior than himself was pres- 
ent, he had transferred the sash to the veteran warrior and Wyan- 
dot chief, Roundhead. 


EVENTS AFTER SURRENDER OF DETROIT. 


The collapse of the Hull campaign touched the torch to the 
Indian hostile activity in various parts of the Northwest. The 
garrison at Chicago*® was attacked and destroyed and about one 
hundred men, women and children were massacred. Attacks 
were made on Fort Harrison and other interior points. The 
Indians of the whole northwest seemed ready for an uprising and 
Tecumseh’s confederacy bid fair to become a terrible reality. 
Hundreds flocked to his standard and he is said to have had at 
his command, soon after Brock’s occupancy of Detroit, between 
three and four thousand Indian warriors. The whites of the 
west were aroused to instant action. Volunteers in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio and the west sprang forth and “an 
army was ready as if by magic to retrieve the fortune of arms.” 
A leader was needed and all eyes looked with a common impulse 
to the “hero of Tippecanoe.” William Henry Harrison was bre- 
vetted a major general,*® with directions to take charge of the 
northwest army. General Harrison arrived at Urbana, (Septem- 
ber 4), and assumed the direction of affairs. The Rapids of the 
Maumee, memorable scene of the Indian defeat under Wayne, a 
location whose name was the talisman of victory, was fixed as the 
point of concentration. While Tecumseh was traversing the 
Indiana and Illinois country, gathering in his Indian recruits 

* Drake. 


* Fort Dearborn. 
* September 17, 1812. 
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from the northwest, and while General Henry A. Proctor*®’ was 
mobilizing the British forces in Canada, General Harrison was 
organizing the American army and on February 2, 1813, began 
the erection of a large fort on the high banks of the south side of 
the Maumee at the foot of the Rapids, nearly opposite but a little 
above the site of Fort Miami. Fort Meigs was an earthen 
breastwork enclosure, with eight block-houses, picketed with tim- 
ber and surrounded by ditches; it was two thousand five hundred 
yards in circumference and required two thousand soldiers to 
properly garrison it. This stronghold was named Fort Meigs 
after the patriotic governor of Ohio. At nearly the same time a 


detachment of Harrison’s forces built a blockhouse on the banks 


of the Sandusky upon the site now occupied by Fremont; the 
blockhouse was subsequently strengthened and called Fort Ste- 
phenson. It was at that time the northern outpost of the Ameri- 
can military base. We do not pretend to follow the details of 
this war (1812) in the northwest except as the incidents therein 
include the participation of Tecumseh, whose fortunes alone we 
summarily follow.** 
SIEGE OF FORT MEIGS. 


Fort Meigs being the citadel and center of the American west- 


ern forces, it was naturally the first point of attack by the enemy. 


In the latter part of April, General Proctor and Chief Tecumseh 
arrived by transports from Amherstberg, at the mouth of the 
Maumee, with a contingent of about eight hunded Canadian mili- 
tia, six hundred regulars and some fiften hundred Indians under 
the Shawnee chief. They proceeded up the north bank of the 
river nearly opposite Fort Meigs, where they constructed earth- 
works from which their batteries could play upon the American 
fort. General Harrison had only about six hundred troops to 
defend his position, but was awaiting the arrival of General 





* General Brock was killed at the Battle of Queenstown, October 
12, 1812, and Proctor succeeded him as general of the British forces in 
lower Canada. 

“Though sometimes so stated, Tecumseh was not with the Indians 


-at the River Raisin Massacre, (Monroe, Mich.), January, 1813. He was 


at that time in the Illinois country urging the various tribes to join his 
forces. 
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Green Clay, who was on his way from the south with fifteen 
hundred Kentucky volunteers. The siege began. Proctor stationed 
a force of Indians and soldiers across the river and in the rear of 
Fort Meigs, which was thus between two fires. When the rein- 
forcements of Clay approached from the south, he was ordered to 
detach Colonel Dudley with eight hundred men, and send him 
across to the north side of the river, that he might there attack the 
British batteries and main army under Proctor and Tecumseh, 
while the remaining seven hundred of Clay’s force assaulted the 
Indians and British that were besieging the south side of the 
American garrison. Colonel Dudley gallantly advanced to exe- 
cute his orders; he stormed and took the British batteries; the 
Indians, under the direction of Tecumseh, had, however, formed 
an ambuscade, the batteries were retaken and in the flight of 
Dudley’s soldiers six hundred of them, including Dudley himself, 
were mercilessly slain and scalped by the savages.*® It was one 
of the most awful slaughters in American warfare. While this 
disastrous event was in progress, Colonel Miller at the head 
of a hundred and fifty regular troops made a sortie from the fort 
(Meigs) and boldly engaged the three hundred and fifty British 


soldiers and the five hundred Indians that were assaulting the 


fort from the south. It was a terrific encounter. Tecumseh was 
in personal command of the Indians, who fought with fiendish 
ferocity. Colonel Miller held his foe in check for a while, but 
was finally compelled to return to the fort, leaving many dead and 
wounded on the field. The siege, which continued some two 


weeks, was finally abandoned by Proctor, his Indians beginning to: 


desert him and the Canadian militia becoming discouraged and 
rebellious. It was one of the most memorable military events 
in American history. Tecumseh entered the siege with reluc- 


tance, advising Proctor that it was ill-timed and doubtful of 


success. Proctor reassured the chief and his followers by 


promising that if the outcome was successful, the Prophet, who: 
fought with the Shawnees in this campaien, should have as com- 
pensation the Territory of Michigan and Tecumseh was to have 


Governor Harrison delivered into his hands to do with him as he 





® The remaining two hundred succeeded in escaping to Fort Meigs.. 
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pleased. Tecumseh had an inveterate hatred of Harrison because 
of the latter’s victory at Tippecanoe, which shattered the scheme 
of the Shawnee confederacy. His feeling toward General Harri- 
son was illustrated during the Fort Meigs siege by his sending 
him the following challenge, while attacking the south side of the 
fort: “General Harrison: I have with me eight hundred 
braves. You have'an equal number in your hiding place. Come 
out with them and give us battle. You talked like a brave man 
when we met at Vincennes; but now you hide behind logs and in 
the earth, like a groundhog. Give us answer. Tecumseh.” 
Tecumseh’s generalship and gallantry in the Fort Meigs 
siege were fully equalled by the nobility and humanity of his 
conduct. The chief during his encounter with Colonel Miller 
heard of the Dudley advance upon the British batteries, and im- 
mediately with some of his band withdrew from the field and 
swam* the river and fell with his followers with great fury upon 
the rear of Dudley’s forces, thus assisting in the latter’s defeat. 
Upon the capture of Dudley’s men, the massacre, above noted,. 
began, the Indians deliberately in cold blood, tomahawking the 
defenseless prisoners. Proctor, a witness to the cruel infamy, 
made no attempt to protect the helpless captives. A British officer 
who was a spectator relates: “While this blood-thirsty carnage 
was raging, a thundering voice was heard in the rear, in Indian 
tongue, and Tecumseh was seen coming with all the rapidity his 
horse would carry him, until he drew near to where two Indians. 
were in the act of killing an American soldier. He sprang from 
his horse, caught one by the throat and the other by the breast 
and threw them to the ground; drawing his tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife, brandishing them with a fearful fury, he dashed be- 
tween the Indians and Americans and dared any one of the hun- 
dreds surrounding him, to attempt to murder another prisoner. 
The tribesmen were instantly cowed into submission. “His. 
mind appeared rent with passion, and he exclaimed almost with 
tears in his eye, ‘Oh! what will become of my Indians." He then 
demanded in an authoritative tone, where Proctor was; and cast- 
ing his eye upon the British miscreant who stood close by, he 





® This is related by Drake who quotes from an eye witness. 
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asked why the general had not stopped the inhuman massacre. 
‘Sir,’ said Proctor, ‘your Indians cannot be commanded.’ ‘Be- 
gone,’ retorted Tecumseh, with the greatest disdain, ‘you are unfit 
to command ; go and put on petticoats.’ ’ 

The result of the siege of Fort Meigs depressed the chief, 
while the revealed incompetence and dishonor of Proctor dis- 
gusted and alarmed him. Proctor, in order to retain the allegiance 
and assistance of Tecumseh, rewarded him for his services thus 
far, by securing for him the commission and pay of a brigadier- 
general in the British army. The entire British force returned 
by water to Malden, where Proctor and Tecumseh reinforced 
their commands and in the last few days of July returned for an- 
other attempts at the capture of Fort Meigs, then occupied by 
General Clay. The united force of the enemy numbered five 
thousand, Tecumseh having three thousand warriors in his com- 
mand, probably the largest Indian army ever under the direction 
of a chief. The fort was practically surrounded and Tecumseh 
exhausted all the Indian tactics of deception to induce Generai 
Clay to emerge, give battle and be ambuscaded as planned. The 
Americans were not deceived; they persistently “held the fort,” 
and after numerous unavailing maneuvers, covering many days, 
the besiegers withdrew and proceeded to encompass the stockade 
defense called Fort Stephenson, on the Sandusky. 


SIEGE OF FORT STEPHENSON. 


Proctor and his soldiers reached the fort by boats from the 
Maumee, while Tecumseh and his multitude of warriors marched 
across the country. Fort Stephenson was a stockade enclosed 
on a slight elevation, containing within its wooden embattlements 
only an acre of ground, one mounted gun, known to history as 
“Old Betsy” and one hundred and sixty militia. But this meagre 
defense was under the command of Lieutenant George Croghan, 
the bravest of the brave. He was a Kentucky lad, but twenty- 
two years of age and was the personification of dauntless cour- 
age and unswerving coolness. He had fought at Tippecanoe. 
He gloried in war and defied every obstacle. Realizing Croghan’s 
danger and apparent certainty of defeat and destruction in the 
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face of such overwhelming foes, General Harrison by messenger 
ordered the doughty lieutenant to abandon the fort and seek 
safety. Croghan refused to obey his superiors order anil replied: 
“We have determined to maintain this place and by heavens we: 
can.” The siege was impetuous and explosive. The British 
regulars were those who had fought under Wellington in the 
Peninsular campaign and had driven back the cohorts of Napo- 
leon and the fearless savages were thirsting for the blood of the 
little band behind the wooden pickets. A volley, a dash, a vic- 
torious yell and all would be over. The log parapets were cloven 
from the unbending giants of the forest; they had withstood the 
storms and blasts of perhaps centuries; like the stone medieval 
embattlements of some arrow showered castle, the wooden walls 
of this stockade bent not nor did ‘they tremble at the bullets of 
the foe, that poured like hail from countless rifles; while in this 
forest Gibraltar were heroes of American independence and 
weather-worn frontier hardihood; their heads as cool as the 
morning air, their sinewy muscles as supple but sure as the steel 
blades which they wielded, their muskets as unerring and devastat- 
ing as the lightning’s stroke; again and again the enemy rushed 
into the moat and beat upon the stockade pickets. Death alone 
was their reward. “Old Betsy” was dexterously shifted from 
side to side, and port-hole to port-hole, till there seemed a fort 
full of blazing cannon, belching fire and shot and slugs that 
swept the charging enemy like a devouring demon. Two thou- 
sand British soldiers and two thousand Indian warriors were 
held at bay and then repulsed ‘by one hundred and sixty Ameri- 
can frontier militiamen. Does the history of any nation, any race, 
offer a greater example of courageous, patriotic intrepidity? if 
so, we have failed to find it. Proctor and Tecumseh were com- 
pelled to retreat and retire once more to their base at Malden 
and now the theater of war and its scenes shifts to Canada. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN CANADA. 


-Tecumseh’s prophetic vision discerned the handwriting on 
the wall. Again the star of his destiny was to be eclipsed. He 
realized the hopelessness of his cause. His alliance with the Brit- 
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ish ceased to give promise of victory. Proctor was a dastard and 
a dolt. The British soldiers, veteran regiments in his Majesty's 
service, were no match for the “long knives.” 

Tecumseh assembled the Shawnees, Wyandots and Ottawas 
under his command and confessed his discomfiture and desire to 
withdraw from the contest. The British promises were like weak 
reeds before the wind. “We are treated by them (British) like 
dogs of snipe hunters; we are always sent ahead to start the 
game; it is better that we should retreat to our country and let the 
Americans come on and fight the British.”” His immediate follow- 
ers approved, but the Sioux and Chippewas insisted that as he had 
persuaded them and others into this war, he ought not to leave 
them. His honor was touched and he yielded. Perry’s sweep- 
ing victory on Lake Erie destroyed the British expectations on 
the inland waters. Proctor informed Tecumseh that he had 
decided to retire upon the Thames and there be reinforced and 
again assume the offensive. Tecumseh could not be deceived. 
He knew it was the beginning of the end. The Shawnee chief- 
tain through the display of his military talents, his incomparable 
and sagacious bravery on the field and his personal magnetism 
and powers of leadership, had now become easily the ruling 
spirit in the British campaign. He was foremost in the councils 
of the officers and the confidence of the men both red and white. 
He assembled® all the Indians under his command, that he might 
address them, insisting that Proctor also be present. It was the 
eloquent outburst of a broken heart; the final plea of a martyr 
tesigned to his impending fate. Appealing to Proctor as the 
tepresentative of the king, he said: “Father, listen to your chil- 
dren, you have them all now before you. The war before this” 
our British father gave the hatchet to his red children, when our 
old- chiefs were alive. They are now dead. In that war our 
father was thrown on his back by the Americans;‘ and our 
father (England) took them by hand (made peace) without our 
knowledge; and we are afraid that our father will do so again 
at this time.”” He then related the Indian troubles after the Revo- 
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lution and the constant promises that England would protect the 
Indians from the American encroachment; that in this war 
(1812) the British had boasted they could easily defeat the 
Americans and would see that the Indians got back the lands of 
- which they had been despoiled. It was not turning out so. The 
British were not equal to their promises. “Father, listen! Our 
fleet has has gone out; we know they have fought; we have heard 
the great guns; but we know nothing of what has happened to 
our father with one arm.®* You always told us to remain here 
and take care of our lands; it made us glad to hear that was your 
wish. You have always told us that you would never draw your 
foot off British ground; but now, father, we see you are drawing 
back (retreating) and we are sorry to see our father doing so 
without seeing the enemy. We must compare our parties con- 
dition to a fat dog, that carries its tail on its back, but when af- 
frightened, drops it between its legs and runs off.” This pa- 
thetic plaint, the last public utterance of the heroic orator, fell 
upon sterile soil. Proctor, coward that he was, sought only his 
personal safety and cared naught for the cause of his country. 

Tecumseh most urgently advised Proctor to mass his forces 
at Amherstburg, take the offensive and boldly strike into the 
country of the enemy below the Maumee. It was fearless and 
strategic advice and its adoption would have prolonged the war, 
but Proctor was totally incompetent for such plans. 

Tecumseh’s hatred for the white man now extended beyond 
the American nation; it embraced the British and the entire 
white race of whatever nationality. The pusillanimous Proctor 
made excuses; and again pledged himself to the Indians, that if 
they would remain steadfast’ and accompany him to the Thames, 
he would supply them with every abundance for their needs and a 
fort for their reception and protection. Tecumseh reluctantly 
assented, remarking to Jim Blue Jacket, a subordinate chief, when 
about to start, “We are now going to follow the British, and I 
feel well assured, that we shall never return.’”’ Prophetic words. 
The retreat continued, Tecumseh protesting and at several favor- 
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able locations demanding a halt and that a stand be taken to 
meet the enemy under Harrison, who was slowly in pursuit. 


BATTLE OF THE THAMES, 


At what was known as the Moravian town upon a slight 
elevation on the north banks of the Thames, Proctor at last 
reluctantly took his stand, because Tecumseh positively refused 
to retreat further. Tecumseh dictated the plan of battle. The 

3ritish front faced down the stream, which was on the left. The 
cowering Proctor took a safe position, a quarter of a mile away, 
in the rear of his columns of Britons. On the right, by the 
side of a smal] swamp, were stationed the thousand Indians 
under Tecumseh. The savage laconically addressed his forces: 
“Brother Warriors, we are now about to enter an engagement 
from which I shall never come out; my body will remain on the 
battle field.” To Proctor he said, “Tell your young men to be 
brave and all will be well.””’ Unbuckling his sword, he handed it 
to a chief, saying, “when my son becomes a noted warrior, give 
him this.” He then removed his British military uniform and took 
his place in line, attired only in the ordinary buckskin hunting suit 
of his people. The sentiment of the true patriot dominated the soul 
of this savage in the face of impending fate; to the ignomy of 
death in a failing cause on a foreign field, afar from the forest 
of his beloved native soil, he would not add the disgrace of 
wearing as his shroud the insignia of a nation professedly his 
friend, but really his treacherous foe. There are few, if any, in- 
stances in history more indicative of lofty nobility and of exalted 
lovalty to a cause than that exhibited by this “king of the woods” 
in his pathetic preparation for his apotheosis. 

The American forces, numbering some twenty-five hun- 
dred, under the intrepid Harrison, advanced impatiently to the 
attack.** Tecumseh gave the signal for his warriors to enter the 
combat which was to be his doom, by giving the Shawnee war 
whoop and firing his gun. The clash was sharp, desperate, gory 
and destructive. The British left wing was broken with the 
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first irresistible blow of the Americans. The red coats stood 
not upon the order of their going, but went at once, fleeing 
like frightened sheep before the storm, or falling easy prey into 
the hands of the victors. Proctor, the craven-hearted general, 
at the earliest intimation of disaster, mounted his horse and de- 
serting his stricken and helpless grenadiers, precipitately fled to 
a haven of safety, sixty-five miles away. The Redmen would not 
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Tree marking the spot where Tecumseh fell on the Thames battlefield, 
Ontario, Canada. 


yield. Commanded by their chieftain and encouraged by his 
clarion voice, his words “Be brave, be brave,” rang out amid 
the roar of battle; they stood and fought like warriors worthy 
their race and worthy their fearless leader, who like the illus- 
trious Earl of Warwick, Maker. of Kings, at the battle of Barnet, 
sought the midst of the carnage and courted death. Between 
Tecumseh’s Indians and the dashing cavalrymen of Colonel John- 
son, the fray was most fierce and deadly. It was hand to hand, 
and tomahawk and sabre did their bloody work. It was brief, 
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not a red warrior wavered until the warwhoops of Tecumseh 
ceased, that voice that like the bugle blast of the Scotch clans- 
man of old, “was worth a thousand: men,” that voice was sud- 
denly hushed in death.*® ‘Tecumseh fell dead and they all ran,” 
was the subsequent testimony of a Pottawattamie chief. 

Thus heroically passed the majestic soul of Tecumseh. The 
final hopes of the red man were interred with his bones. There 
was to be no resurrection. He gave his life blood, as the fearless 
and patriotic have ever done—on the 
field of valor, for the rights of a race; 
his requiem was the clash of arms and the 
din of battle: 


Oh, fading honors of the dead; 
Oh, high ambition lowly laid; 


amid the war-cries of his doughty braves, 
as they fought on around his fallen form, 
his spirit was wafted to the “happy hunt- 
ing grounds.” His grief-stricken war- 
riors stealthily recovered his body during 
the night, as it lay upon the fatal field 
under the fitful light of the victor’s camp 
fires. But his memory needs no monu- 
ment of marble or tablet of brass. His 
renown is indelibly recorded on the pages 
of imperishable history. He was the 
finest flower of the American aboriginal 
race. Greater hero hath never died, 
nor yet shall fall; his savage genius was all but sublime; 
he was humane, generous, just; braver warrior never en- 
countered a foeman; the battle shouts of his valiant followers 
was the music of his tempestuous life; his sagacity surpassed that 
of his civilized competitors ; his oratory was magnetic and match- 
less; in national loyalty and lofty integrity he was the Brutus 
of his barbarian people, “the noblest Roman of them all.” His 








* The interminable discussion as to who killed Tecumseh is not 
pertinent in this article. Who his slayer was cannot now be determined. 
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unparalleled career and unsullied character accord him, in the 
hall of fame, a place with Wallace and Bruce and Kossuth and 
Schamyl and Bolivar and Garibaldi and the heaven born band 
of immortal heroes. He expended every ambition and energy of 
his life in the herculean effort to redress the wrongs of his peo- 
ple — to avert the powers that presaged their doom. As Canute 
would beckon back the waves of the sea, so this dauntless chief, 
with a faith akin to fanaticism, would revert the resistless tide of 
civilization. But the puissant monarch of the forest tribesmen 
could not check the course of empire as westward it took its way. 
It was not for him to stay the decreed destiny of human progress. 
Tecumseh’s tragic defeat and death closed the last struggle in 
the Ohio Valley of the Redmen against the advance of the pale 
face Anglo-Saxon. The mighty chief fell facing the rising sun 
whence came his enemy and conqueror. But his people, hopeless, 
heroless, championless and leaderless, must then take up their 
journey toward the setting sun: 


“On a long and distant journey 

In the glory of the sunset, 

In the purple mist of evening, 

To the regions of the home-wind, 
Of the Northwest Wind Keewaydin, 
To the island of the Blessed; 

To the kingdom of Ponemah, 

To the land of the Hereafter.” 





ADDENDA TO TECUMSEH. 


The foregoing sketch is the result of an examination of the liter- 
ature on the subject found in the leading libraries of the country. The 
Biography of Benjamin Drake, (Cincinnati, 1848), has been much re- 
lied upon. Most of the original documents employed by Mr. Drake are 
now preserved in the Draper Collection of manuscripts in the Library 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, Wis., where they were 
fully consulted during the preparation of this monograph.—E. O. R. 


DATE AND PLACE OF BIRTH. 


A painstaking investigation as to the place and date of Tecum- 
seh’s birth leads to the clear conviction that he was born at (old) 
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Piqua in the Spring of 1768 as noted on the previous page. Confirmatory 
of this we have the written testimony of the Ruddells and John Johns- 
ton. Captain Isaac Ruddell was one of the early settlers of Kentucky, 
acquired considerable means and established the settlement of Ruddell’s 
Station on the Licking River, Kentucky, in the present county of Har- 
rison. In June, 1780, Captain Henry Bird with a command of one thou- 
sand consisting in part of British troops but mostly of hostile Indians 
marched from Detroit through Ohio, by way of the Miamis, crossed the 
Ohio river to the Licking, (Ky.), and attacked and destroyed Ruddell’s 
Station and Martin’s Station. Captain Isaac Ruddell and his two sons, 
Stephen and Abraham, were taken prisoners. The father was trans- 
ported to Detroit and subsequently released. The sons were claimed 
by the Indians and carried to the Miami country where they were 
held captives by the Shawnees. Stephen was adopted into the village 
and family of Tecumseh. For fifteen years, until the Battle of Fallen 
Timber, Stephen Ruddeli was intimately associated with Tecumseh. They 
grew up as boys together. Stephen became thoroughly Shawneeized. 
He learned the language perfectly, was called Sinnamatha or the “Big 
Fish,” married a squaw and became a leading man among the tribe. 
After the Greenville Treaty he became a Baptist minister and a mis- 
sionary among the tribe of his former adoption. He was a man of high 
character and integrity and often acted as interpreter between the whites 
and the Indians. He ever retained great friendship and esteem for Te- 
cumseh. Stephen Ruddell, who died in 1845, in a letter preserved in the 
Draper manuscripts, Wisconsin Historical Society Library, says: “I first 
became acquainted with Tecumseh at the age of twelve years, and being 
the same age myself, we became inseparable companions.” In two letters 
of J. M. Ruddell, son of Stephen, to Lyman C. Draper, he (J. M.) states 
“my father Stephen was born September 18, 1768, and Tecumseh was 
about six months older than my father.” This clearly places the birth 
of Tecumseh in the Spring of 1768. John Johnston was United States 
Government Indian Agent for all the Indians of Ohio for some thirty 
years, he knew Tecumseh and often conversed with him. He states Te- 
cumseh was born at Piqua. And on this point we have the statement of 
Tecumseh himself to Duncan McArthur and Thomas Worthington, when 
the three were passing the site of the Piqua town in 1806. McArthur 
in a letter to Benjamin Drake (dated November 19, 1821) says “When 
on the way from Greenville to Chillicothe, Tecumseh pointed out to us 
the place where he was born. It was in an old Shawnee town on the 
north-west side of Mad river, about six miles below Springfield.” This 
was the site of old Piqua. It has been stated by various writers that 
Tecumseh’s birthplace was the site of the present town of Chillicothe, 
Ross county, and also of Old Town, north of Xenia, in Greene county, 
but the preponderance of evidence is strongly in favor of the Piqua site. 
We give however what seems to be the main if not the only authority 
for the location of the site near Xenia; The American Pioneer, volume I, 
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second edition, edited and published in Cincinnati by J. S. Williams 
(1843) on page 328, prints a letter of Thomas Hinde to John S. Williams, 
dated Mt. Carmel, Ill, May 6, 1842, which says: “According to Ben 
Kelly, Tecumseh’s adopted brother, who was five years in Blackfish’s 
family, Tecumseh was born near Xenia on Mr. Saxon’s lot, near a spring.” 
Another letter from Mr. Hinde, in the same publication (page 374) states 
that Mr. Benjamin Kelly was a Baptist preacher, who was taken prisoner, 
with Daniel Boone, at Blue Licks (Ky.) in 1779 and that Kelly was five 
years in Blackfish’s family with the Prophet and Tecumseh. 


SON OF TECUMSEH. 


In a letter by Anthony Shane to Benjamin Drake, (1821), Shane 
says: “His (Tecumseh’s) son was called Pugeshashenwa — meaning “Cat 
or Panther in act of seizing prey.’ He was born in 1796, his mother 
Mamate, died while he was yet young and he was adopted and raised 
by his aunt, Tecumseh’s sister, Tecumsapease. This was the son to 
whom Tecumseh referred when entering the Battle of the Thames. The 
son was subsequently made an officer in the British army, as his father 





had been before him. 

A grandson of Tecumseh, son of Pugeshashenwa, was known as 
Big Jim. He was chief of the Absentee Shawnees, located in Oklahoma. 
He died in Mexico, August, 1901. A great-grandson of Tecumseh, grand- 
son of Pugeshashenwa, (by a sister of Big Jim), was Thomas Washing- 
ton, who was also an Absentee Shawnee chief. He visited the President 
at Washington in 1901. This the writer (E. O. R.), learned through 
correspondence with Mr. M. J. Bentley, Ex-Special United States Indian 
Agent, at Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


SISTER OF TECUMSEH. 


Tecumseh’s sister, Tecumsapease, is described as a woman of un- 
usual beauty and attractiveness of character. Tecumseh was remarkably 
fond of her and throughout hfs life exhibited his fraternal affection and 
devotion. She in return ever displayed a great love and admiration for 
her distinguished brother. The Draper manuscripts relate that some 
of the Shawnee tribe resided in (what is now) Perry county, Missouri, 
on the north side of Apple Creek, Tecumsapease abiding with them. 
While on a visit to New Madrid to see some of her tribal friends, she met 
a young French Creole named Francois Masonville. They were married 
according to the Indian fashion. Shortly after this marriage (1808) 
Tecumseh while visiting the Upper Louisiana country for the purpose of 
exciting the tribes to war, learning of his sister’s alliance to a pale face 
“became fierce and indignant and forced his sister to return to the 
Apple Creek (Shawnee) village.” There she remained however only 
until Tecumseh left, when she returned to her Creole husband. They 
resided many years in New Madrid and reared a large family. Shane 
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says her husband was killed fighting by the side of Tecumseh in the 
battle of the Thames, but Shane speaks of him, as quoted by Drake, as 
Tecumseh’s “friend and brother-in-law, Wasegoboah.” It would appear 
from this that Masonville had united with the Indians, assumed an In- 
dian name and became reconciled to Tecumseh. Shane further states 
that after the War of 1812 Tecumsapease went to Quebec (probably with 
her nephew Pugeshashenwa) whence after a time she returned to Detroit 
where she died. A few years ago (1884) some of her descendants were 
still living in Missouri. 





TECUMSEH. 


[From the poem by Jessie F. V. Donnell in the Magazine of Western 
Western History.] 


True son of the forest, whose towering form 
Imaged the pine in the wind-driven storm ; 
Whose eye, like the eagle’s pierced keen and far, 
Or burned with the light of a fiery star; 
Whose voice was the river’s tempestuous roar, 
The surging of waves on a pitiless shore. 


His tongue was a flame that leapt through the West, 
Enkindling a spark in each rude savage breast; 
The wind of the prairies, resistless and free, 

Was the breath of his passionate imagery ; 

Ah! Never were poet’s dreams. more grand, 

Nor even a Caesar more nobly planned! 


His brain was as broad as the prairies’ sweep; 
His heart like a mountain-cavern deep, 

Where silent and shadowed the water lies, 

Yet mirrors a gleam from the star-strewn skies ; 
His soul ablaze. with a purpose high, 

Disdain of possessions, scorn of a lie. 


What was Tecumseh? A threatening cloud 
Over the untrodden wilderness bowed, 
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Bringing the storm in its desolate train, 

Heralding rush of the hurricane! 

Such to his foes; to his friends a spark, 

That a moment gleamed through the gathering dark. 


A comet-flash through a midnight sky ; 

The wail of the wind as it hurried by; 

The flight of a bird on its untamed wings,— 
All wild, resistless, impetuous things 

Symbol, though faintly, that barbaric guide 
Who led forth to freedom, and failed, and died. 
Was Tecumseh then but a failure? A light 
That faded for aye in eternity’s night? 

Will the sons of the forest forget their pride, 
Forget that a hero still he died? 

Defeat is not a failure when spirits are brave; 
God wastes not the spark his divinity gave. 


Great souls are not made for failure; they fall, 
But God in his patience regathers them all; 

Like stars they are set in the dimness of time 

To illumine the world with their light sublime; 
And while glimmers a ray from the mightiest star, 
The soul of Tecumseh shall shine from afar. 


iN 
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FORT STEPHENSON CELEBRATON. 


August 2d, 1906, was the ninety-third anniversary of the gallant 
defense of Fort Stephenson, the site of which is now the center of the 
attractive and enterprising city of Fremont. The heroic and unparalleled 
“holding” of the little stockade fort by Major George Croghan on August 
2d, 1813, against some two thousand British troops under General Proc- 
tor and an equal number of Indian braves under Chief Tecumseh is 
one of the most memorable events not only in Ohio history but in the 
history of our country. For many years post Colonel Webb. C. Hayes, 
resident of the historic Hayes homestead, Spiegal Grove, Fremont, has 
been in search of the remains of the gallant George Croghan. He finally 
iound them in an old buryingplace near Louisville, Ky., whence they 
were secured and removed to Fremont and on the day in question 
were re-interred at the base of the monument marking the spot of the 
old stockade enclosure. Over his grave will be planted a spray of myrtle 
which was brought from his former burial place. “Fort Stephenson 
Park” thus.has an added interest and has become a sacred spot to which 
the citizens of Fremont and Ohio can point with pride and say: “On 
that spot was fought one of the decisive battles of the War of 1812 and 
within its borders, enthroned with glory, lies the man who said: ‘We 
have decided to defend the Fort, and by Heaven we can.’ ”’ 

The day of the celebration was a beautiful one and thousands of 
Ohio’s citizens gathered at Fremont to witness the elaborate and imposing 
ceremonies. The Sixth Regiment of the Ohio National Guard was pre- 
sent and gave fitting military character to the occasion. The nation 
- was represented by Vice-President Fairbanks and the state by Governor 
Harris and his staff. Addresses were delivered by many ‘distinguished 
speakers. The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society was 
represented on the program by its secretary. The proceedings will be 
set forth in detail in the forthcoming January (1907) QuarTeErLy of the 
Society. 





UNVEILING GREENVILLE TABLET. 


Greenville has witnessed many historic gatherings commemorative 
of the signing of the Greenville Treaty on August 3d, 1795. The 
formal signing of this treaty by General Anthony Wayne and other 
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government officials on the part of the United States and some ninety 
Indian chiefs and Sachems on behalf of the conquered Indian tribes 
was one of the most potent episodes in western history. On August 
3d, 1895, under the auspices of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, a fitting centennial celebration was held at Greenville, 
in which Governor McKinley, Hon. Samuel F. Hunt, Hon. William J. 














GREENVILLE TABLET. 


Gilmore and Hon. Samuel H. Doyle, delivered eloquent and inspiring 
addresses. But not until this last anniversary (August 3, 1906) was 
any attempt made to erect any memorial perpetuative of the event. 
Through the patriotic and indefatigable efforts of Mr. George A. Katzen- 
berger, President of the Historical Society of Greenville, and Mr. Frazer 
E. Wilson, author of the most complete and authentic account of the 
“Treaty of Greenville,’ aided by the members of the Greenville His- 
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torical Society and, other citizens of Greenville, a memento was secured 
in the shape of a collossal granite boulder upon the face of which was 
attached an artistic bronze tablet, inscribing the event. The cere- 
monies attending the unveiling were worthy the occasion. A parade 
preceded the exercises at the tablet. This was participated in by the 
members of Company M., 3d Regiment, Ohio Militia, Red Men, repre- 
senting Little Turtle Tribe, (Greenville); Minnehaha Tribe (Bradford) ; 
Mississinawa Tribe (Union City); Big Foot Tribe (New Madison) and 
Oklawaha Tribe (Ithaca); the G. A. R.; Greenville Historical Society; 
Treaty City Club and speakers in automobiles. 

When the procession reached the boulder and tablet on West Main 
Street, which were covered with the American flag, the band played 
“Hail Columbia” and “America” was sung by a chorus of voices. 

Rev. J. P. Alden, pastor of the Reformed church, made the invoca- 
tion, after which Mr. George A. Katzenberger, President of the Historical 
Society, presented the treaty memorial to the city in the following speech: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Eleven years ago there was held in this city the Centennial of the 
Treaty of Greenville. One of the speakers, our martyred president, 
William McKinley, then goverror of our state, 
ended his address as follows: “We can not 
have too many of these celebrations with their 
impressive lessons of patriotism and _ sacrifice. 
Let us teach our children to revere the past, for 
by its example and lessons alone can we wisely 
prepare them for a better and nobler future. 
The city of Greenville, the people of Ohio, the 
people of the country, should see to it that at 
1.0 distant day a great monument shall be erected 
to celebrate this great event.” 

In a similar vein, Judge Samuel F. Hunt con- 
cluded his address at the centennial in 1895: 
“If, too, the victories of peace are not less 
renowned than those of war, then the day will surely come when a 
grateful people, revering their traditions, and conscious of the maxims 
imperial of their glory, will erect on this historic ground a majestic 
monument having an outstretched hand, rather than a fixed bayonet 
with the simple yet immortal inscription, “The Treaty of Greenville.” 

The long desired monument is not yet a reality. The military 
achievements of Anthony Wayne are consecrated in the histury of his 
country and in the hearts of his countrymen, but no monument marks 
this site of his greatest achievement. 





GEO. A. KATZENBERGER, 


However, we have here among our young men an organization 
known as the Greenville Historical Society, which has held monthly 
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meetings since 1903. One of the objects of the society is the securing 
of a Wayne memorial and under the leadership of Mr. Frazier Wilson, 
we have labored together to awaken in the public an interest in matters 
historical. 

We have succeeded in part and have secured from the citizens 
funds sufficient to purchase a tablet which will commemorate the treaty 
which put courage in the heart of the pioneer and gave hope to his 
brave wife. 

The members of Little Turtle Tribe of Red Men have co-operated 
with us to make this event a success, and we also owe grateful acknowl- 
edgement to the veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic and to 
the members of Company M, Third Regiment, 
as well as to the liberality of our business men 
who assisted financially. 

The boulder was presented to us by Frank 
D. Meeker, and placed in position gratuitously 
by Mr. John Horlacher and sons. 

It will be unveiled by Sanford Irwin, a de- 
scendant of Thomas Irwin, who was a soldier 
in the army of St. Clair, and by Oscar Kerlin, 
Jr., a descendant of Major George Adams, who 
commanded Fort Greenville in 1812. 

May the ruggedness of this granite boulder 

FRAZER E. WILSON. be a reminder of the virtues of those who fought, 

bled and died for this territory’ and may its 
power to withstand the elements be exceeded by the ability of our 
country to withstand all its foes both without and within. 

And now on behalf of the members of the Greenville Historical 
Society I present to the public, through you this Memorial Boulder. 

The unveiling of the tablet followed by Masters Sanford Irwin 
and Oscar Kerlin, Jr., and a military salute was fired by members of 
Company M. 

After a rendition of “Star Spangled Banner” by the band, Hon. 
T. C. Maher, chief executive of the city, accepted the memorial on behalf 
-of the city in the following speech: 





Mr. Chairmen, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


On August 3, 1795, one hundred and eleven years ago, there occurred 
upon this spot a most momentous event in the history of this country. 
Here, as every student knows, was signed the Treaty of Greenville, 
that opened for development and civilization the vast territory that is 
now known as the Great Mississippi Valley, and from a dense forest 
it has since been brought by the hand of enterprise and energy of the 
sons and daughters of America, to be the homes of milliédns of loyal 
-sons and daughters of liberty loving people. 
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My friends, as mayor of the city, and as a representative of her 
citizens, I accept for the city as a mark to the memory of the heroes, 
who, moved by a spirit of patriotism, made it possible that we might 
live in our now pleasant homes. This unpretentious mark of our love 
and gratitude to them will last longer than the granite shaft that will 
some day be erected to their memory by our citizens. 

The Historical Society of our little city deserves the gratitude of 
our hearts for what it has done, and I hope that in no far distant day 
we will be able to have the pleasure of attending the unveiling of a 
mounment built by the city, county, state and national government to 
the memory of the gallant heroes whom they today honor, to the gallant 
soldiers of all other wars in which the citizens of our county and 
state participated. 

And now I think it mete and proper that this monument be again 
put into the care and guardianship of the same hand that created it,. 
and in behalf of the citizens and people, I hereby put this mark in the 
care of the Historical Society of Greenville, that their ever watchful 
eye may keep it in its present condition, and preserve it until a more 
stately and suitable monument is erected. 

Major Maher was followed by Mr. S. M. Gorham, Grand Sachem 
of Ohio Improved Order of Red Men. His address was an appropriate 
tribute to the crude but simple character of the Indian, his nobility and 
fidelity, his achievements in peace and was and his debasement and 
sufferings at the hands of his overpowering pale face antogonist. The 
historic address was made by E. O. Randall, Secretary of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. The speaker’s theme was 
the significance and result of the contest between the white and the red 
man in the Ohio Valley, lasting half a century, from Pontiac’s conspir- 
act in 1763 to the termination of Tecumseh’s confederacy in 1813. 
Appropriate impromptu remarks were made by Mrs. Edward Orton, Jr., 
Regent, Columbus Chapter D. A. R.; Mr. Clement R. Gilmore of Dayton, 
son of Judge W. R. Gilmore, who delivered the address at the Centennial 
in 18895; Hon. A. R. Robeson and others. An interesting incident con- 
nected with the program was the fact that the fifer in the G. A. R. 
band, Mr. William Henry Harrison Reppeto, who had spent four years 
(1861-5) in splendid service for the unity and perpetuity of his country 
was a grandson of Alexander McEowen, who though at that time only 
sixteen years of age, saw service in the ranks of the army of General 
Wayne and was present at and witnessed the sacred ceremonies of the 
eventful treaty. 





PERRY’S VICTORY CELEBRATION. 


. September 10, (1906) the Maumee Valley Historical Association: 
held its annual observance of the memorable victory on Lake Erie, 1813,. 
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of Commodore Perry over the British fleet under Commodore Barclay. 
The exercises continued during the day, beginning in the morning with 
a reunion of the pioneers of the vicinity and their descendants and the 
veterans of the G. A. R. In the afternoon the exercises were devoted 
to “the day we celebrate.” The meeting was held in the grove, on 
the outskirts of Maumee City. Few locations are so calculated to 
recall the memories of great events in Ohio history or arouse the patriotism 
of the citizen or inspire the thoughts and speech of the orator. Within 
a radius of a mile or two, indeed almost within view of the speaker’s 
stand were the sites of Fort Miami and Meigs, famous for the part 
they played in the War of 1812; and the Rapids of the Maumee where 
was fought the decisive battle of Fallen Timber. A lengthy program 
of speeches, song and music was successfully carried out to the enjoy- 
ment of the large crowds present. The Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society was represented by its secretary who spoke of 
the character of the American pioneer in the Wars of 1776 and 1812. 
The president of the day was Hon. James M. Wolcott, ex-mayor of 
Maumee City and a grandson of Little Turtle, one of the most distin- 
guished Indian chiefs in American history and who won immortal fame 
for his generalship in the defeats of Harmar and St, Clair. 

The present legislature, in the session last Spring, appropriated 
twenty-five thousand dollars for “the purchase of the site and con- 
struction of memorial at Fort Meigs.” A most laudable purpose for the 
expenditure of some of the state’s money. 

The committee having this matter in charge in behalf of the 
Maumee Valley Historical Association consists of John Wilson of Bowl- 
ing Green, Lansing Pray of Toledo, and Charles Shoemaker of Water- 
ville. 





Governor James M. Pattison, after a brave and prolonged struggle 
for life, died at his home, Milford, Clermont County, on June 18, 1906. 
A sketch of his life and character will duly appear in the pages of the 
QUARTERLY. Lieutenant-Governor Harris at once assumed the duties of 
the office of Governor. 


On September 17th, 1906, Governor Harris re-appointed Hon. John 
W. Harper, Cincinnati, and. Rev. N. B. C. Love, Perrysburg, trustees 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, to serve until 
February 18, 1909. They have both faithfully served the Society in the 
same capacity for many years. 
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